














January 14, 1904 
SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


Politics and National Topics—The Panama Question—Colombia 
and the Isthmus—The Driggs and Dietrich Cases—Cuba and 
Porto Rico —The Australian Elections—Japan and Russia, Etc. 


~~ * & 

The Isthmian Question. ....... + + + THOMAS D. HERRAN 
Spencer’s Nescience. ......... + -BORDEN P. BOWNE 
Woman and the Peace Movement . . BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
Souvenir of Bjornstjerne Bjornson . . . THEODORE STANTON 
What We Are Thinking About in England . . jusTIN McCARTHY 
The Mystery of Kaspar Hauser. ....... . . ANDREW LANG 
Christ’s Catechism (Poem)... . .. . MINNIE F. HAUENSTEIN 
Animal Individuality. ......... 5. ‘JOHN BORROUGHS 
Music, Art and the Drama ....... 
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EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
A Model Arbitration Treaty Man’s Place in the Universe 
New Conditions in the South ' The American Revolution 
Steel and the Shipping Trust Laura Bridgman 
Carnegie and Nobel Awards The Literary Guillotine 
Instructing Senators In Happy Hollow 
Fire Drills, Ete. Memoirs of a Child, Etc 
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Financial, Insurance, Etc. 





























THIS AGENT DID 
Read his letter 


As the largest real estate firm in the world, we are 
undertaking the most important step in our history, in the 
systematic development of agencies and managerial cen- 
ters throughout the towns and cities of the United States 
for the sale of our New York properties and securities, 

and we want every man and woman who reads this magazine 
to consider whether this expansion in our policy does not 
contain an opportunity infinitely broader financially than 
that afforded in your own community. 

Last year we sold more than four million dollars’ worth 
of New York city lots throughout the United States, and 
our business is but in its infancy. We propose to make our 
name and reputation a household word throughout the coun- 
try, and our business of the magnitude of the great life-in- 
surance companies. If you are a man of character and 
energy we have a plan by which you may easily share with 
us in the building up of a splendid business in your com- 
munity. We wish only first-class men. Men who are suc- 
cessful in their own present work. Men who can give the 
best of references. We believe the man who is a success 
in a small community only needs the opportunity of a 
broader field to make his success relatively greater there, 
and we can bring the opportunity of the great city to your 
own door. 

Last year three of our salesmen averaged $11,000 apiece 
by their own unaided efforts, two of them in small com- 
munities. Many of our salesmen make from $3,000 to 
$s,000 a year, while much of their time is taken up with 
other business. 


Z. M. P. INGE, Our Mobile Agent 








MOBILE, ALA., Sept. ist, 1903, 
To whom It may concern : 


This is to certify that fourtees 
months ago I accepted a position a 


Mobile Agent for Wood, Harmon and 
Comeeey 8 New York progertios fn 
G) ve la 


connection with an act W prac 
tice. I did so only after an investige 
tion extending over six months, con- 
vincing myself of the absolute respon. 
sibility of the firm and the remarkable 
character of their properties. My 
commissions in the past year have 
amounted to $16,561, and this amount 
of money has been made without inthe 
least neglecting a general law practice 
and other institutional work with 
which I am connected. 

While it is possible that all persons 
who ——— to sell lots for Wood, 
Harmon and Company might not sue 
ceed, yet I cannot conceive how any 
man who will thoroughly acquaint 
himself with the facts and put earnest 
and intelligent effort into his work 
can fail to do handsomely for himself, 
nor can I see why there are not hu 
dreds who are sufficiently vee 

to doat least as wellasI, My fai 

n Wood, Harmon and Company and 
their properties may have been an im 
portant factor in my success, but, it is 
certain the sale of New York Yeal 
estate has been the easiest kind of 
work for me, Yours rey tral 

Z. M. P, INGE. 


Another Agent made $9,747, another 
$8,649 Last Year. 


Many are earning from $3,000 to 
$5,000 annually. 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. 





When you are familiar with the remarkable offers we make and the wonderful property we sell, ti 
work will become not only one of the easiest but one of the most interesting of occupations. The oppé 
tunity is unlimited in its possibilities for profit; Mr. Inge is likely to make $30,000 instead of $16,000 
the next year. Whether you be clergyman, doctor, lawyer or merchant, whether you 
can give all or only a portion of your time, we do not believe you will be fair to yourself if 
you do not investigate our plan. Some of the very best salesmen in our employ to-day 
were professional or business men who gave up their own occupations only because ours 
became so much more attractive and lucrative. For full particulars address 


WOOD, HARMON @ CO. 


Agency Department, A. F. 17, 
257 Broadway, New York 
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A FIVE-MINUTE INTERVIEW with 
HAND SAPOLIO will equal in its results 
hours of so-called Health Exercises, in regard to 
opening the pores and promoting healthy circu- 
lation. Its use is a fine habit—its cost but a 
trifle. 


BY A METHOD OF ITS OWN HAND 
SAPOLIO cleans the pores, aids the natural 


changes of the skin, and imparts new vigor and 


life. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! It’s a 
lightning change from office to parlor with 


HAND SAPOLIO. 


ATHLETES, to keep in good trim, must 
look well to the condition of the skin. To this 
end, HAND SAPOLIO should be used in their 
daily baths. It liberates the activities of the pores 
and aids their natural changes. 
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SETAE) Cal em awrsh | 


apeern 


Home of the Cosmopolitan Magazine and the ‘Twentieth Century Home,” Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


Ohe “Twentieth Century Home”: | 


When it was announced that a new periodical, ‘‘ The Twentieth Century 


Home,”’ was to be issued, no one was so optimistic as to hope that it had 


An entirely new, original and distinct field. 

Yet the publishers, in designing it, believed that they did have such a field. 
Briefly expressed, this is the attempt to present for the first time in any pubii- 
cation, the whole world of living and household work from a standpoint that 
will be strictly accurate and scientific in every respect. 


The exact truth in everything applied to life 


that is what the publishers of ‘*‘ The Twentieth Century Home ”’ are aiming to 
give, and to accomplish this, they have secured the services of the ablest think- 
ers in every branch of household work and of methods of living. 

Not tradition, not old nurse-stories, not imaginary good, 


But how to do, according to the best lights of modern science— 


that is what ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Home’’ will aim to teach. 
SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.00. SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE. 





6he Cosmopolitan Magazine! 


At a time when South American affairs are of great import, nothing will be | 
read with greater interest than the new series in ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan ’’ by Cyrus | 


Townsend Brady, *‘ The Dramatic History of South America.”’ 


No novel could be fuller of incident—striking, extraordinary, unexpected, | 


dramatic! 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y,| 


SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS: ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00. 
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“WHY AM I A UNITARIAN?” 


By REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Other Unitarian Literature SENT FREE. Address 
M.U., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE”’ sonn’preeis 
John Presland. 
CoNTENTS.— Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ’—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
plished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors:should preserve a copy. 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y 


Wells College 


For Women. 


For-Catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. 


HOTELS, ‘RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


THE HAMILTON, WAgnyeros 


Franklin Park, 14th and K Sts., 
Anrst-class Family and ree lent hotel conducted on Anerféan plan. 
Remodeled and made thorougnly modern. Steam ye pry 











baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per da peeial 
raves by week and month. Send for circular. IRVING v. fom 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Kesort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May. 
\ccommodates 250 guests. For terms. etc., address 
N 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, 


FOR THE W INTER 
Go From 
0 DEE RACO D A. wv Fox 
Frost Unknown. _ Malaria Impossible. Sea Trip, 48 Hours by 
Elegant Steamships Weekly. 








For the Winter C Cruises go to the 


WEST IN DI£BS 


Six Fast 
Trains 


The Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way, the Pioneer Line to the West 
and Northwest, and the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri river, is famous for its 
superb service between Chicago and 
points west and northwest, provid- 
ing for patrons 


Ghe Best of Everything 


Especially notable for perfection of 
service are 


The Overland Limited 


Less than three days to California 
Electric Lighted 
Chicago-Portland Special 


Three days to Oregon and Washington 


The Colorado Special 


Only one night to Denver 


The North-Western Limited 


To St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Electric Lighted 


The Duluth Fast Mail 


Fast train to the Head of the Lakes 


Copper Country Express 
To Marquette and Lake Superior points 
For tickets, maps, time tables and full informa- 

tion apply to 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
NwWi38 Chicago 





ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
ooms from $1.50 iy? Day u 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up- 


80 DAYS’ TRIP, 20 DAYS IN THE TROPICS. 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & COMPANY, 39 Broadway, N.Y 
\gents for Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. order. 


Or to THOs., COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y., 
and their agencies 


The Convenient seeten, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
nable us Attendance and tn of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are “characteristic of this hotel, and 
have and retain for it a patronage of highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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Cures While You Sleep 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grp, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Creso_ens for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty yeaf® we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there és nothing better. (reso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS, 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL _DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, : - 7 New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, - Montreal, Canada 

















COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 
for $100, magnifies 500 times and 
best ever produced at popular 
prices. It hasa fine polished brass 
case, an insect ho'der accompanie~ 
each microscope. Every persot 
should own one. It not only fur- 
nishes one with amusement, but in- 
struction as well. My special pric« 
postpaid, to test value of this adv.. 
L0c. each, or 3 for $1.00. Address 


D. 'COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y 
WhatIs Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 

the best and simplest device for ma “ing 

100 copies from pen-written and 5 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 


= . Price $7.50 less trade 

2 discount of 3314%, $5 net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., - ESSEX, CONN. 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. 





DawsFip 
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SOZODONT 


Pretty Teeth In a Good Mouth 


are like jewels well set. Our best men 
and women have made Sozopont the 


BEST scx TEETH 


Photo Eleetrotype Engraving 


DESIGNERS and # 
* & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Streei, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 Joha. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE 


The Annual Meeting of the Congregational Church 
pulling Sosy will be held in the United Charities Buili. 
ing, 105 t we ay Street, New York, on Thursday, 
January 14th, at 3:30 P. M., at which time the Annyal Re 
ports will be presented, officers elected, and other busines 
transacted. e attendance of Life Members and Annuil 
Members is especially requested. 


READING NOTICES 
FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 


Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
— Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. *Phone, 2142 Madison. 
_ Vv. 


GHIGAGO 8 NORTH-WESTERN RY. 

Railways, such as the Chicago & North-Western, are 4 
ing the west the best transportation service ever enjoyed by 
any region. The heavy train-loads of grain and live stock, 
of products of the forest and mine, bound for Chicago ani 
the east, are being supplemented to oa never before 
known by the finished products of rapidly growing manv- 
facturing interests that are springing up in the towns and 
cities of the northwest. wealth bearin stream of 
products passes en route thousands of west-bound home- 
seekers and colonists, trudging beside the slow-moving 0x 
team no longer, but traveling instead on low rate tickets on 
fast trains and in comfort for which western roads such as 
The North-Western Line are famed afar. 


WASHINGTON. 


Three-Day Tout via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On January 28 the Feaneyivanie Railroad Company will 
run the second Personally-Conducted Tour to W: ND 
for the present season. tour will cover a period of 
three days, ey | onaple time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the National Capital, including the Cor- 
gressional Library and the New Corcoran Art Gallery. Rouné- 
trip rate, covering rai transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations, and ides, $14.50 or $12.00 from 
New York, $13.00 or $10.50 from Trenton, and proportionate 
rates from other points, according to hotel selected. Rates 
cover accommodations at hotel for two days. Special side 
trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets. os for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel onan. 

‘or itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents: 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, or address Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenge! 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv, 


FOR 
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THE WING PIANO 


From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,.¥° 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen, 


and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 
of a 
it and our 

Save from 
$100 to $20 wholesale 
P rofit. 
his profit 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on 
each. Think for yourself—they 


Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 

one small 
is small because we sell thousands 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 
cannot help it. 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States 
ontrial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at »ur 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. Tnere 
{s absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 





st ra aa 
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Instrumental Attachment pari 

perfectly 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
Plano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
Single player on the piano as though rendered by an 
orchestra. The pom oy instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 

eware of imitations. 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United States. . ses 


et i a tS EERSTE 
vesaeeneewes SasaanaaTaagrained eae weae-sruncneoae® 


45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers United States 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana's Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piano, in addition to —_ musicians, music 
teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 


States. 

7 if you intend to bu 
You Need this Book 2 yio KX boon 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, 
workmanship, and finish; will tell _ how to know go 
from bad. It describes the materials used; gives pictures . 
ofall the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guar- 


antee as Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request. 





WING & SO 


350-365 West 13th St., New York City 


1868——-—- TH IRTY-FIFTH YEAR——1903 


RENEE 2 ea oi S oy aon en re eae 
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THIS 
bank 
offers a 
safe and 
profit- 
able in- 
vestment for your surplus 
funds, receiving deposits 
in person or by mail in 
sums of one dollar and up- 
wards and paying thereon 
four per cent. interest, 
compounded twice yearly. 


Its 41 years record for 
careful, conservative and 
capable management is 
its pledge for the future. 





Write for Banking by Mail 
Booklet No, S24. 


BANK ron SAVINGS 


we.& SMITHFIELD 
me SirrspuRcn ‘PA. 











WILLIAMS 


SOAP 


You'll laugh, too, when you 
realize what a pleasure shaving 
can become every day in the 
year with that great, creamy, 


healing lather. 


Sold in the form of shaving sticks, shé aving tablets, ete. 
thro ughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYONBY 





ACID PHOSPHATE 


If you feel weak, all tired out, sleep. 
does not refresh or the appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will find it 
invaluable, 

It cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and reduced 
state of the nervous system. It is 
the most Nourishing, Strengthen- 

ing and Invigoratng Tonic Known. 
Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


Peepeid, upon receipt of 25 cents. RumForp CHEMICAL 
orxKS, Providence, R.I. ‘ 














* SHAVING | 





Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 





Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


sett Cellars 


57 Prince Street, NEW YORK 
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Survey of the World 


At the recent dinner in 
honor of the new Mayor 
of New York there were 
interesting expressions of opinion by 
prominent Democrats. Mr. Cleveland 
could not attend, but he sent a letter in 
which he said: 


Politics and 
National Topics 


“The impressive thought cannot be evaded 
that the manner in which the Democracy of 
this city shall meet its municipal responsibili- 
ties will in a large degree determine the extent 
to which our fellow countrymen, in every part 
of the land, will be willing to trust the Democ- 
racy of the nation in broader fields of govern- 
mental rule.” 


Judge Parker, in a brief note, pointed to 
the new Mayor’s opportunity and com- 


mended his public utterances. Mr. 
Bourke Cockran, presiding, denounced 
corruption and the protective tariff. 
Democrats believed, he remarked, that 
the moral law should be obeyed in the 
government of municipalities. Mr. Rich- 
ard Olney, at the end of a long address, 
declared that. Mr. Cleveland was “ the 
man of all men most capable of giving 
us the kind of administration we want— 
the man with the proven courage of his 
convictions, who never yet turned his 
back upon the approach of a public duty, 
and is too olc to learn now.” Mr. Olney 
had opposed the President’s Panama 
policy, and had said that the country, 
surfeited with sensations and spectacles, 
needed a rest, in order that it might, 
among other things, “ assimilate its un- 
digested dependencies.” Ex-Senator 
Hill bitterly attacked Mr. Roosevelt in 
a long speech of severe partisan criti- 
cism. A few days later the Deme ratic 
Committee of Massachusetts i: resolu- 
tion called for the nomiantion of Mr. 
Olney.—At a dinner in Washington, 


where he was the guest of honor, Senator 
Thomas C. Platt spoke at length of the 
political prospect, saying: 

“The signs of the approach of a great politi- 
cal year are already numerous, and some of 
them indicate the return of -the Democratic 
party to a sane and dangerous condition. We 
are not apt to have in the election next fall all 
of the advantages we enjoyed in the last two 
national campaigns. We must prepare our- 
selves for another sort of battle.” 


But, he continued, the party was assured 
of courageous, intelligent and popular 
leadership, business prosperity had not 
been interrupted, and Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration had been strong and wise. 
As for the Democratic party, the spirit 
of socialism was rampant in it, and nine- 
tenths of its members were “ tariff- 
smashers and currency-debasers.” A 
Democratic President must yield to the 
spirit of his party, said the Senator, or 
“be the rock on which his party splits 
in pieces.’—Mr. Bryan returned from 
Europe on the oth, and was heartily wel- 
comed by a great many Democrats. He 
had been treated everywhere, he said, 
with the greatest possible courtesy, and 
was confident that the attitude of all 
European nations toward the United 
States was one of the most friendly and 
sincere interest. “ Instead of having the 
biggest navy in the world,” said he, “I 
would make our Government the best in 
the world.” Instead of striving to make 
our flag float everywhere, he would seek 
to have it regarded everywhere as stand- 
ing for justice and morality.—The press 
reports that Justice Harlan, of the Su- 
preme Court, said on the 8th, in a lecture 
on the Constitution: “ Let us hope that 
this great instrument, which has served 
so well, will weather the storms which 


57 
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the ambitions of certain men are creating 
in an effort to make this country a world 
power.”—Major-General Chaffee has 
been nominated to be Lieutenant.-Gen- 
eral, suceeding General Young, who is 
to be retired. Promotions and retire- 
ments cause many other changes at the 
same time. Among those nominated to 
the rank of Brigadier-General is Albert 
L. Mills, now a Captain (for some years 
past the Superintendent at West Point), 
who is thus advanced over the heads of 
about 700 majors, lieutenant-colonels, or 
colonels, who precede him in the army 
list. The order retiring Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Young contains about 600 words of 
the highest praise. The difference be- 
tween this order and the very curt one 
announcing the retirement of Lieutenant- 
General Miles. excites comment in the 
press.—The Senate Committee that has 
been taking testimony concerning the 
promotion of General Wood has made a 
favorable report by a vote of 7 to 2.— 
Our new treaty with China, the most im- 
portant sections of which relate to the 
opening of two ports in Manchuria and 
the abolition of internal transit taxes, has 
been ratified at Peking.—By unanimous 
vote of the Cabinet it has been ordered 
that the work day in the Executive De- 
partments shall begin at 9 A.M. and con- 
tinue until 4:30 p.M., with half an hour 
for lunch. Heretofore the day has ended 
at 4 P.M., altho the law calls for seven 
hours. Owing to requests from the De- 
partments for additional clerks this ac- 
tion has been taken. It is said that about 
100,000 employees, in and out of Wash- 
ington, are affected by it. 


& 


Mississippi's Legislature 
follows that of Louisiana 
in instructing the State’s 
Senators to vote for the ratification of 
the new Canal Treaty. It is now re- 
ported that at least 15 Democratic Sena- 
tors will vote in the affirmative-—Colom- 
bia has formally applied to a French 
court, the First Tribunal of the Seine, 
for an injunction to restrain the Panama 
Canal Company from transferring its 
rights and property to any Government, 
pointing to that clause in the concession 
which forbids such transfer under penal- 
ty of forfeiture, and asserting that the 
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company has not obtained the consent 
of Colombia so to dispose of its granted 
rights. This application followed the re- 
cent meeting of the company, when an 
agent representing Colombia’s 50,000 
shares was excluded. It is reported that 
our courts will be asked to prevent the 
payment of $40,000,000 to the company, 
upon the allegation that there is no war- 
rant of law for it because the company 
has no lawful rights, or none that can 
lawfully be sold; also, that an attempt 
may be made, upon similar allegations, 
to prevent the payment of $10,000,000 to 
Panama.—In the Senate the President’s 
explanatory message of the 4th inst. has 
been the subject of debate. Mr. Stewart 
advised the Democrats to “ get into the 
band wagon” without delay, assuring 
them that the people cared nothing about 
“the little band of robbers at Bogota,” 
and were going to build the canal. Mr. 
Lodge spoke for two hours and a half 
in defense of the President’s course, sug- 
gesting a parallel with the action of Jef- 
ferson, who thought he was transcend- 
ing his constitutional power in making 
the Louisiana Purchase, but went on 
boldly and reared for himself a great and 
enduring monument. In the present 
case, however, there was no doubt as to 
the President’s Constitutional power. 
Mr. Lodge expressed regret that there 
should be a partisan division as to this 
question, but remarked that the Repub- 
licans could ask for no better campaign 
issue. Referring to the speeches at the 
recent Democratic dinner in New York, 
he added that nothing could be better 
for the Republicans than to have the 
Democrats nominate Mr. Cleveland upon 
a policy of sustaining Colombia and op- 
posing the construction of a canal at 
Panama by the United States. Mr. 
Morgan spoke two or three times, 
sharply attacking the President, assert- 
ing that the revolution was assisted by 
United States officers, that Colombia 
might rightfully regard our recognition 
of Panama as an act of war, and that the 
Canal Company was a band of robbers. 
Mr. Gorman introduced a long resolu- 
tion, calling upon the President for a 
full official record of all instances of the 
action of our Government on _ the 
Isthmus, under the treaty of 1846, with 
the warrant for the same, the attitude of 
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Colombia in each case, our Government’s 
interpretation of the treaty as bearing 
upon uninvited military intervention, 
etc.—The confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Minister Buchanan is still de- 
layed, the Democrats claiming that the 
President should not have made the ap- 
pointment because the. office had not 
been created by Congress. On the other 
hand, it was said that Mr. Buchanan was 
sent to Panama merely as an envoy or 
diplomatic agent of the President.—In 
response to General Reyes’s inquiries in 
December as to the attitude of this coun- 
try if Colombian troops should invade 
the Isthmus, Secretary Hay referred to 
the recognition of the independence of 
Panama by many Governments, and to 
the terms of the new treaty, saying that 
there were “ already inchoate rights and 
duties created by it which place the re- 
sponsibility of preserving peace and or- 
der on the Isthmus in the hands of the 
Government of the United States and of 
Panama, even if such _ responsibilities 
were not imposed by the historical events 
of the last fifty years.” Therefore our 


Government would regard such invasion 
“with the gravest concern,” and “ for 
the broader reason that in the opinion 
of the President the time has come, in 
the interest of universal commerce and 
civilization, to close the chapter of san- 
guinary and ruinous civil’ war in Pan- 


ama.” Our Government’s reply to the 
final inquiries and demands of General 
Reyes—which involved a submission of 
the controversy to The Hague Court— 
has not been given to the public, but is 
said to contain a refusal to reopen the 
question in any way. General Reyes has 
reported to President Marroquin the fail- 
ure of his mission, giving no advice as 
to the course which Colombia should 


now pursue. 
st 


At the end of last week 
it was expected at Colon 
that Colombian troops 
would soon attempt toinvadethe Isthmus. 
Soldiers from the interior of Colombia 
had for some time been gathering at 
Savanilla and Cartagena and were going 
by water to Titumari, a point near the 
boundary where the “ Atlanta” found 
500 encamped on December 15th. With- 
in the limits of the Republic there were 
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1,200 American marines, but at last ac- 
counts nearly all of them were at points 
on the line of the railway. The Indians 
of the Darien district are friendly to the 
Republic, having been furnished with 
guns and ammunition by the Junta. 
Those of San Blas appear to be hostile. 
Their chief, Inanaquina, who recently 
was taken to Cartagena on a Colombian 
gunboat, and whom the Colombians 
made a Colonel in their army, has re- 
turned to his tribe in the glory of a. new 
uniform, and his people have repelled 
all advances made by Americans scout- 
ing along the Atlantic Coast—When the 
“ Olympia ” entered the harbor of Car- 
tagena—from which she carried Minister 
Beaupré to Colon—she raised the Colom- 
bian flag and fired a salute of 21 guns. 
This salute was returned, and the Co- 
lombian battery also saluted Admiral 
Coghlan when he sought his ship after a 
brief visit to the Governor of Bolivar.— 
Nineteen Colombian Senators have sent 
a telegram of thanks to Senator Gorman, 
denouncing “ conquest veiled under the 
name of imperialism.”—Overtures from 
other Colombian States are said to have 
been rejected by the Panama Junta, who 
express sympathy, but prefer that the 
Isthmus shall be free from such alliances. 
—There has been published a long and 
remarkable letter addressed to the Co- 
lombian Minister of War by General 
Triana, the military commander in 
Cauca, who complains of corruption and 
blunders at Bogota, says that the people 
of Cauca have been treated like a horde 
of savages, and asserts that they are al- 
most unanimous in favor of separation. 
The union can be preserved, he asserts, 
only by substituting federation for the 
present centralized system; and he sug- 
gests that a national convention be held 
in order that an agreement may be 
reached. " 


Edmund H. Driggs, 
member of the House 
from 1897 to 1901, and 
one of the 31 persons indicted for com- 
plicity in the postal service frauds, was 
convicted in the Federal Circuit Court, 
at Brooklyn, on the 7th, the jury’s ver- 
dict being qualified by a recommenda- 
tion for mercy. It was conceded that 
Driggs received from the Brandt-Dent 
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Company $12,500 for selling to the Post 
Office Department 250 automatic cash 
registers at $150 each. Representatives 
of the company testified that it received 
only $50 of this price. Driggs took 
$50; the disposition of the remaining 
$50 was not explained. The contract 
was obtained from George W. Beavers, 
Superintendent of Salaries and Allow- 
ances (now awaiting trial on several in- 
dictments), and was issued by First 
Assistant Perry S. Heath, Beavers’s su- 
perior officer. Driggs, on the witness 
stand, denied that he had paid money 
to any officer of the Department, but 
under searching cross-examination he 
admitted that after procuring this con- 
tract he had given to Beavers $2,800. 
This, he said, was to be Beavers’s con- 
tribution to the Republican campaign 
fund, and he had paid it because Bea- 
vers was his friend. His admission 
caused some surprise, because Driggs 
is a Democrat and has been prominent 
in his party. He insisted that the 
checks were drawn to the order of the 
Republican Committee. There was 
evidence that when the checks (which 
have been destroyed) came back some 
of them bore the indorsemeont of Bea- 
vers. Two Presiding Elders of the 
Methodist Church and other persons 
testified in behalf of Driggs’s high char- 
acter and standing. His defense, that 
he was not a member of Congress when 
he received the money (because, altho 
he had been re-elected, he had not 
qualified by taking the oath), had no 
weight with the court. The full penalty 
is $10,000 and two years in prison; the 
convicted man is also forever debarred 
from holding office under the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Sentence 
was deferred. Judge Thomas said he 
would not make imprisonment a part 
of it if the law did not require him to 
do so. It is expected that the imprison- 
ment will be for not more than one day. 
—At Omaha, on the 8th, United States 
Senator Charles S. Dietrich, of Ne- 
braska, escaped trial on a charge of bri- 
bery, because his counsel’s demurrer 
to the indictment was sustained by 
Judge Van Devanter, of the Federal 
Circuit Court. Several indictments 
against the Senator have been found ; 
at earlier dates all except this one were 
quashed for various technical defects. 
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This asserted that the Senator had re- 
ceived from Jacob Fisher $1,300 for the 
appointment of the latter as Postmas- 
ter at Hastings. Rent and the value of 
furniture were involved. The Senator’s 
counsel claimed that the law did not ap- 
ply because the transaction took place 
in the interval between his election and 
the date when he was sworn in at 
Washington. The court accepted this 
plea, holding that during this interval 
Senator Dietrich was not a “ member 
of Congress.” Driggs was indicted un- 
der another statute, which holds a 
member responsible “after his elec- 
tion.” With the Senator, Postmaster 
Fisher was discharged. As Senator 
Dietrich had proclaimed his determina- 
tion to take no advantage of technicali- 
ties, his counsel explained that advan- 
tage of them was taken because a thor- 
ough trial would not have been permit- 
ted by the court, which, he thinks, 
would have raised the same point.—In 
Senate and House the Democrats have 
been calling for an investigation of the 
postal frauds by special committee, al- 
leging that only half the story has been 
told. Republicans have insisted upon 
having the resolutions referred to the 
regular committees, holding that the 
Government’s inquiry has been thor- 
ough and that Congressional investiga- 
tion might prevent a successful prose- 
cution of the guilty. Senator Clay de- 
clared that the Bristow report demon- 
strated “ the absolute guilt of Perry S. 
Heath,” and complained because he 
was not indicted—Michael W. Louis, 
who was attacked in that report and 
has been dismissed from the office of 
Superintendent of Supplies, has sued 
the Postmaster-General and Fourth As- 
sistant Bristow for libel, asking dam- 
ages of $50,000. He will also sue the 
Washington tae eee 


The Cuban Congress having 
persisted in passing, by a 
large majority, a bill for a 
State Lottery, President Palma has 
vetoed this measure. In his message he 
says that the proposed lottery would be 
a debasing and demoralizing device, in- 
ducing idleness and killing ambition. 
Pointing out that the Cuban Lottery of 
the past ended when Spain ceased to con- 
trol the island, he remarks that the Con- 
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eress Of the Republic should strive to 
educate the people in a regard for higher 
standards of morality and patriotism, in- 
stead of lower ones. This excites anger, 
especially in the Senate, but it is pre- 
dicted that the veto will not be set aside 
by a two-thirds majority.—The President 
has also vetoed a bill providing special 
procedure for members of Congress ac- 
cused of criminal offenses, requiring that 
they should be tried only by the Supreme 
Court. This measure was retroactive 
and is said to have been designed for the 
advantage of Representative Corona, 
who is charged with shooting a man in 
Santiago. The veto was effective and 
was supported by public opinion.—A bill 
recently passed, modifying the terms of 
the act which authorized a loan of $35,- 
000,000, empowers the President to 
pledge the customs receipts as security, 
and creates special permanent taxes upon 
the manufacture, sale and consumption 
of certain articles, to guarantee the sink- 
ing fund and interest. It is thought that 


under these conditions the loan can be 
negotiated in New York.—The Supreme 
Court at Washington has decided by 


unanimous vote that citizens of Porto 
Rico are not aliens within the meaning of 
our immigration laws, because they owe 
no allegiance to a foreign power, but are 
governed by the Congress and executive 
officers of the United States. This was 
the case in which the immigration officers 
refused to admit Isabella Gonzales, a 
Porto Rican, on the ground that she 
would probably become a public charge. 
The court declined to pass upon the 
questions whether cession naturalized the 
people of the island and whether a citi- 
zen of Porto Rico is of necessity a citizen 
of the United States. 

a 


General Jimenes is still 
engaged in wresting 
the Presidency from 
General Morales, whom he helped to 
the provisional Presidency a few weeks 
ago after the overthrow of President 
Wos y Gil. There has been consider- 
able desultory skirmishing and fight- 
ing throughout the whole republic, and 
early this week the insurgents were 
near enough to the capital city, San Do- 
mingo, to shoot over the barricades, so 
that one shell struck the City Hall and 
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another exploded in front of the United 
States Legation. At present, if one 
may judge from contradictory rumors, 
the insurgents are likely to be victori- 
ous. Our State Department so far re- 
fuses to recognize the Morales Govern- 
ment.—The treaty with Brazil has just 
been ratified by the Bolivian Congress, 
whereby the famous Acre dispute will 
be settled. Acre, it will be remem- 
bered, is a vast virgin and unexplored 
region at the headwaters of the 
Amazon River. It was claimed by 
both Brazil and Bolivia when its vast 
resources were discovered a year or so 
ago. The treaty provides among other 
things that Brazil shall pay Bolivia 
$10,000,000 indemnity, and that Brazil 
shall have a small strip of the terri- 
tory. A railroad shall also be built for 
the commerce of both republics, and all 
inhabitants and produce of Acre are 
to have navigation without imposts of 
the Amazon River and the Bolivian 
affluents. 
st 


At the recent Parlia- 
mentary elections in 
Norway the Liberal 
Ministry Blehr, the policy of which 
had aroused universal opposition, suf- 
fered a crushing defeat, and the Parlia- 
mentary majority changed from the left 
to the right, and as a consequence a 
change in the Cabinet had to follow. In 
the old Storthing, which numbered 114 
members, there were 78 adherents of 
the left or Government party, and 36 
Conservatives; in the new Parliament, 
with 117 members, are found 64 Con- 
servatives and moderate Liberals, and 
48 Radical Liberals, and 5 of the work- 
ingman’s and Socialistic party. In the 
newly organized ministry only one of 
the old has been continued, altho it was 
announced that Blehr would defy pub- 
lic sentiment and continue in office. 
This one member who has retained 
office is Siguard Ibsen, who is Minister 
of the Stokholm State Council. The 
new Cabinet by the left, under the 
leadership of Bjornson, had contrib- 
uted materially to the fall of the Blehr 
rule. The new Finance Minister, Kil- 
dat, was at one time a member of the 
Sverdrup Ministry. Pastor Hange was 
intrusted with the portfolio for edu- 
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cation and the Church. In the Cabinet 
Professor Hagerup, the Conservative 
agrarian leader and chairman, is recog- 
nized as the head of the party now in 
power, which prominence is the nat- 
ural result of the fact that he more than 
any other person caused the downfall 
of the Liberals. Hagerup is an inter- 
esting character. He is about fifty 
years of age, and is professor of juris- 
prudence in the University of Stock- 
holm, and has been a popular defender 
of Conservative principles for many 
years. The new Ministry proposed to 
adopt a moderately progressive policy, 
but to avoid all radical or revolutionary 
measures. It is significant that not 
only a number of Liberal leaders, but 
even some of the Socialistic men, have 
shown their preferences for Hagerup, 
among the friends being also Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, whose adherence is 
proof enough that the advent of the 
Conservatives does not signify a re- 
action. It is generally expected that 
the result of this Parliamentary elec- 
tion will lead to the orgafiization of a 
new national Liberal party, and this 
seems to be the chief political problem 
of the future in Norway. 


* 


But very little is really 
known at the time of 
writing about the actual 
status of the negotiations which are in 
progress and the probability of hostil- 
ities. Peace news comes from France, 
war news comes from England, no news 
from Japan and mere newspaper discus- 
sions from Russia. The Russian reply 
has been received by Japan and consid- 
ered in a Council of the Elder Statesmen. 
Altho the contents of this note are not 
definitely known, it is supposed that 
Russia has made important concessions 
and has recognized the interests of Japan 


The Crisis in the 
Far East 


in Korea, and is willing to give her a: 


free hand in the southern part of that 
country, while the northern third is to 
be maintained as a neutral zone, and 
Japan is to give up all claims of a right 
to interfere with Russian affairs in Man- 
churia. This proposal grants to Japan 
what she has been willing to fight for, a 
foot-hold on the continent, but only on 
condition of submitting to the Russian 


occupation of Manchuria and the proba- 
bility that the northern half of Korea 
would also come under Russian con 
trol. Mr. Uchida, the Japanese Ministe: 
at Peking, has hitherto kept Chirfa 
from formally consenting to Russian 
encroachments by the assurance that 
Japan would support her in resisting 
them. It is not known whether in the 
reply of Japan to these Russian proposals 
they are rejected absolutely or whether 
they are accepted at a basis for further 
negotiations. Both France and Germany 
are supposed to be exerting all their in- 
fluence on their respective allies to induce 
them to preserve peace, and it is semi- 
officially announced by Germany that the 
Triple Alliance will in case of war main- 
tain a strict neutrality. M. Daeschner, 
First Secretary of the French Embassy 
in London, has stated that the relations 
between France and England are so 
friendly that nothing that could happen 
in the Far East would disturb them, and 
that even if Korea and China joined 
Japan they would not be considered as 
Powers in the meaning of the Franco- 
Russian treaty so as to require the inter- 
ference of France. 


Altho the Grand Council 
has advised the throne to 
adopt the policy of neu- 
trality, perhaps in consequence of Rus- 
sian threats to occupy Peking in case 
she should assist Japan, it will be diffi- 
cult to prevent the people of Man- 
churia, who are reported to bitterly 
hate the Russians, from harassing the 
railroad and irregular warfare. Man- 
churia is even now invested with 
mounted brigands and river pirates, 
who are well armed and do not hesi- 
tate to attack Russian soldiers ——The 
Emperor of China has ratified the com- 
mercial treaty with the United States, 
which opens to us and to the world the 
two Manchurian ports of Mukden, the 
capital of the province, and An-Tung 
on the Yalu River. Since Japan is 
equally with other nations entitled by 
this treaty to commercial rights in 
Manchuria, it may play an important 
part in the present crisis. There will 
be no immediate changes effected by 
this treaty, since the time limit for the 
exchange of ratifications is next Octo- 
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ber, and after that legislation will be 
needed to carry it into effect. The 
United States Government is deter- 
mined to preserve a strict neutrality, 
and has given force to its profession by 
ordering the American fleet in Japa- 
nese waters to Subig Bay, near Manila. 


5 


In Japan an emergency 
ordinance empowers the 
Government to draw 
upon the Chinese war indemnity and 
all funds in special accounts, and to 
raise money by short loans and issuing 
exchequer bonds. ‘This insures a war 
credit of over 100,000,000 yen. The 
Government was also authorized to as- 
sume the management of the Fusan- 
Seoul Railway, which connects the port 
nearest Japan with the Korean capital ; 
the owners of the road being guaran- 
teed 6 per cent. dividends.—The Japa- 
nese cruisers “ Niasin ” and “ Kasaga ” 
left Genoa on Saturday, presumably for 
the East by the Suez Canal.—The Rus- 
sian fleet in the Mediterranean have 
been detained by a severe gale.—lIt is 
stated that transport preparations have 
been completed by which Japan could 
land 35,000 troops in two divisions at 
Fusan and Masanpho in Southern 
Korea immediately on the outbreak of 
war——The Russian forces are so sta- 
tioned as to protect the railroad and pre- 
vent the breaking of communications 
between the two ports of Vladivo- 
stock and Port Arthur. Mukden is re- 
occupied, and Sin-Min-Tun, the first 
station to the south of it, is being forti- 
fied—Vladivostock and Port Arthur 
are now so well fortified and provi- 
sioned as to be as able to stand as hard 
a siege as Sevastopol in the Crimean 
War. 


Preparations 
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The question of the im- 
portation of Chinese to 
supply the demand for 
unskilled labor is being energetically de- 
bated in the Transvaal, and public meet- 
ings are being held throughout the coun- 
try under the auspices of either the Labor 
Importation Association, which favors 
Chinese importation, or the African La- 
bor League. Sir A. Danby, the Gov- 
ernor-General, has been visited by dele- 
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gations from both parties. The Labor 
League ask for a referendum in the hope 
of now delaying and ultimately defeating 
the proposition. The advocates of the 
proposed measure insist that it is a purely 
business question and should not be 
dragged into politics; that the majority 
of the public meetings have declared in 
favor of Chinese labor, and therefore a 
referendum is unnecessary and would 
only delay the action which is now im- 
peratively needed. In case it is made a 
political question the Boer vote would 
hold the balance of power between the 
opposing factions of the British. In the 
meantime on account of the unsettled 
conditions industry is at a standstill, and 
in Cape Town alone there are a thousand 
artisans out of work.—British trade in 
South Africa is suffering from German 
and American competitors, who have 
much the more energetic commercial 
travelers, and take more pains in the de- 
tails of packing and _ transportation. 
Seven steamships were loaded in Brook- 
lyn with machinery and miscellaneous 
goods for South African markets re- 
cently. ot 

It was prophesied by those 
opposed to the recent legis- 
lation of a socialistic tend- 
ency that the parliamentary elections 
would check the power of the Labor 
party, which, as they thought, was re- 
sponsible for the decreasing. population 
in five out of the six States of Australia, 
and by governmental “ interference ” 
with freedom of contract between em- 
ployer and employee, and monopolizing 
many branches of business formerly in 
private hands, was driving away capi- 
tal and bringing ruin on the country. 
The election shows, on the contrary, that 
the people gave a very strong vote of 
confidence to the leaders in radical meas- 
ures in the interests of labor, and that 
there is to be no reversal of the present 
tendency.. in the Lower House the La- 
bor party got 22 out of 75 members, a 
gain of six, while in the Senate they . 
doubled their representation, which is 
now nearly half the membership. Both 
men and women vote, and the Senators, 
half of whom retired this year, are 
elected by popular suffrage, tho by States 
as in this country. Victoria, the richest 
and most populous of the States, elected 
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all Labor Senators. This is the more 
significant because in this State the Labor 
party was most strongly socialistic, and 
also hecause here it was thought that the 
labor cause had received a severe blow 
when the Government suppressed the 
strike on the State railroads. The result 
of the election is expected to be the ex- 
tension of the compulsory arbitration act 
to all industries ; the suppression of Las- 
car and Kanaka labor ; the speedy choice 
of a capital for the Commonwealth, and 
opposition to any change in the tariff in 
the interests of imperialism as desired 
by Mr. Chamberlain. These problems 
were discussed in our last issue by Sir 
Frederick Holder, Speaker of the 
House.—The wheat crop this year is the 
largest ever known and is estimated at 
76,000,000 bushels, while the highest 
previous yield was 48,000,000. 
& 

Two Americans have re- 
cently visited the Court of 
Menelik II in the interests of American 
commerce with Abyssinia. One of 
them, William N. Ellis, is a negro, and 
the agent of an American corporation 
which desires a railroad franchise. He 
reports that the opportunity for the in- 
crease of our trade in East Africa is en- 
couraging, especially in cotton goods, 
of which already some $3,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000 worth of American manufac- 
ture is imported through France and 
England. The coal and iron deposits 
are rich, but unworked. He was favor- 
ably received by the Emperor, who ex- 
pressed admiration for Lincoln and 
Roosevelt, and he was lodged in the 
palace at Addis Abeba. Mr. Robert P. 
Skinner, the United States Consul-Gen- 
eral at Marseilles, who later visited 
Menelik to arrange with him a com- 
mercial treaty, and to extend to him an 
invitation to participate in the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition, was escorted 
to the capital by several thousand Ethi- 
opian soldiers and presented with two 
lions and a pair of elephant tusks to 
convey to President Roosevelt, and all 
his party received decorations. The 
favor shown now to Americans is, how- 
ever, no more than has been given in 
turn to similar missions from Italy, 
France, Russia and Germany. An Ital- 
ian expedition is now engaged in pros- 
pecting for minerals in the Tigre dis- 
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trict, where seven years ago they were 
driven out with such great losses. The 
French are becoming alarmed at the 
growing influence of the English in this 
field, and the Chambers are asked to 
double the subsidy granted to the Ethi- 
opian Railway from the French port 
Djibuti to Harrar, the city next in im- 
portance to the capital. France has al- 
ready spent $5,000,000 on this railroad, 
which has had little traffic, except the 
transport of its own materials. It is 
complained that the English are using 
the reserve funds of the Egyptian debt 
in construction work on the Cape to 
Cairo Railroad south of Egypt.—In 
Somaliland the British surprised and 
defeated the mad Mullah with 2,000 
dervishes after three hours’ fighting. 
The British forces numbered 700, and 
lost only two men. 


The rapprochement between 
England and Italy evident- 
ly means more than an exchange of royal 
visits and the courteous phrases of diplo- 
mats, for in Somaliland, which the Eng- 
lish regard as essential to their control 
of the Red Sea and the route to India, 
and in which the Italians see a chance to 
recover their lost power in East Africa, 
the two nations are acting together in 
this campaign. Orders are issued simul- 
taneously to the commanding officers of 
Italian and British ships, and officers of 
either nationality are carried on _ the 
ships of the other. The rebellion began 
with the killing of Lieutenant Grabau at 
Durbo on the coast of Italian Somali- 
land, who, on the refusal of the headman 
of the village to hoist the Italian flag, 
opened fire and in the return volley was 
shot. The British cruiser “ Mohawk” 
called immediately at Durbo to inquire 
into the affair, and, on the refusal of the 
Sultan to give satisfactory explanations, 
Commander Gaunt with 60 marines at- 
tacked the force of about ten times their 
number of Somalis and were forced to 
withdraw after the wounding of Com- 
mander Gaunt. The Italian dispatch 
vessel “ Galileo” next visited Durbo and 
demolished by bombardment what little 
was left of the town by the “ Mohawk.” 
The brother of the Sultan was taken 
prisoner. The Italian cruiser “ Cristo- 
foro Colombo” has been dispatched to 
the coast. 


Somaliland 
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The Isthmian Question 


BY THOMAS D. HERRAN 


[Dr. Herran is the regular diplomatic representative of the United States of Colom- 


bia in Washington. 


He has no connection with the mission of General Reyes, who has 


been given the title of Envoy Extraordinary to conduct the negotiations pending be- 


tween the two Governments. 


Dr. Herran is an authority on the industries, commerce 


and natural resources of the northern section of South America and has made a study 


of the possible development of this section of the continent. 


For several years he was 


the chief representative of the United States in Colombia.—EpiTor. } 


HE discussion over the acquisition 
of the Panama Canal route and the 
construction of the waterway 

may have caused the position which the 
United States of Colombia occupies to- 
ward this section of the isthmus to be 
misunderstood. The negotiations which 
are being conducted between Generai 
Reyes as Envoy of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment and the United States have lit- 
tle bearing upon the canal itself, but re- 
fer especially to the portion of the isthmus 
which Colombia claims as one of its 
States. It has never relinquished that 
claim. Consequently the statements rel- 


ative to invasion, of this territory by its 


troops are without foundation, for the 
reason that there can be no invasion ex- 
cept of a foreign country. While the peo- 
ple of the Republic consider they have the 
right to station their soldiers wherever it 
is deemed necessary for the public inter- 
ests in their own country, I feel safe in 
contradicting the reports that any troops. 
whatever, have been sent from other por- 
tions of Colombia into Panama since the 
beginning of the present negotiations. I 
am sufficiently aware of the confidence 
which the people have in General Reyes 
and his influence in Colombia to make 
this statement, for he gave positive in- 
structions to carry out no movement of 
this kind when he left South America. 
From his position he is able to absolutely 
control the movements of the army. 
Neither would there be a possibility of 
any State moving troops contrary to his 
orders, for no revolutionary or other dis- 
turbance exists in the Republic. From a 
. diplomatic standpoint, it would be very 
unwise to take such a step since it could 
only cause the United States Government 
to distrust the Colombian overtures, and 
would he both dishonest and discreditable 
to our Republic. 


As a matter of fact, the building of the 
canal at present is of very little interest 
to Colombia, either one way or the other, 
since it is so isolated from the principal 
states. In the Magdalena, which might 
be called the Mississippi of South Amer- 
ica, and its tributaries, the Republic has 
a network of waterways which are suf- 
ficiently deep for transportation. The 
Magdalena resembles the Mississippi, 
not only in size, but in the shifting of its 
channel. The principal impediment to 
traffic consists of the bars which are 
formed, but the water is of sufficient depth 
to allow steamers to ply far up the river, 
while the lower portion is navigable for 
ocean vessels. When the canal is com- 
pleted the only use which could be made 
of it by Colombia would be to send a few 
articles from the eastern coast to the 
western coast, for the principal foreign 
commerce of Colombia is with Europe. 
It is one of the South American countries 
in which Europeans have obtained a 
strong foothold. Not only the Germans 
and French have located on the coast and 
in the interior, but the English have 
taken advantage of the situation, and 
their interests are more extensive than 
even those of the Continental nations. 
They have specially realized the oppor- 
tunities for traffic by means of the nu- 
merous streams in the interior, but also 
maintain trans-Atlantic service. It is an 
interesting fact that while no less than 
five lines of steamships ply between Co- 
lombia and Great Britain alone, there is 
not a single line in operation between the 
United States and its principal seaports, 
and practically all of the American ex- 
ports are carried to the country in ves- 
sels flying the German flag. The Re- 
public presents an extensive and profit- 
able field for American trade, if it is 
properly cultivated, but the people of the 
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United States make the same mistake 
here that they have made in many other 
countries in their efforts to secure busi- 
ness. Frequently your exporters send 
men down there who cannot speak a 
word of the Spanish or French language, 
and with no letters of introduction or 
other means of getting in touch with the 
trading class. American wares are ad- 
vertised there as elsewhere by finely il- 
lustrated catalogs, perhaps printed in 
Spanish and English, but I will tell you 
what is done with these. If a Colombian 
merchant sees a picture of a machine or 
other articles which he would like to ob- 
tain he cuts it out of the catalog with 
a description, pastes it on a sheet of pa- 
per and sends it to Germany. If the Ger- 
mans do not have it, they will make one 
like it and fill the order. This is one way 
in which Germany, for instance, is ben- 
efited at the expense of the United States. 
If American exporters establish ware- 


houses in the Colombian cities with sam-" 


ples of goods, place the warehouses in 
charge of men who can speak the lan- 
guage and have sufficient tact to get in 
touch with the people, there is a fair 
chance for them to secure much of the 
trade which now goes across the Atlantic. 

I refer to this in detail because the ca- 
nal may be an extensive advertisement 
for the United States in Colombia, since 
it will arouse the people more than any- 
thing else to the extent and influence of 
this country, but indirectly it may be a 
very important factor in the development 
of South America in two ways—the 
carrying out of the Pan-American Rail- 
road scheme and the exploitation of the 
Colombian territory which lies between 
the waterway and the Bogotan Plateau. 
With the canal completed, it would be- 
come really one of the terminals of the 
railroad in question. This fact is of spe- 
cial moment, not so much to Colombia as 
to the other South American countries 
through which the railroad is projected 
for by it they could transport their prod- 
ucts intended for Europe to the bank of 
the canal, to be loaded on steamships for 
Europe and North America. Thus it 
would be an encouragement to construct 
the southern portion of the Pan-Ameri- 
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can Line. There is no question but what 
a route through the isthmus is practical. 
A very large area of Colombia, known to 
be rich in natural resources, is as yet un- 
developed. It contains large forests of 
valuable woods, and while gold and other 
mining has been carried on to a certain 
extent, rich deposits of minerals remain 
as yet untouched. With the building of 
the canal it is possible that American in- 
terest may be aroused in this territory, 
which lies to the south of the Panama 
route, and that the execution of the proj- 
ect may result in the investment of capi- 
tal in mining and timber enterprises as 
the natural wealth of this region becomes 
known. 

As I have already said, the completion 
of the canal is of no great moment to Co- 
lombia. The foreign interests are not 
concerned about it, since it will not af- 
fect the present service to Europe, for 
much of the commerce of the Republic is 
concentrated at the mouth of the Magda- 
lena—the great shipping point for North- 
ern South America. It will never be 
transferred to any other place, for the 
reason that this is the natural center for 
the ocean trade of the country,and neither 
the importance of Panama nor Colon will 
be increased when the isthmus is cut 
through so far as Colombian shipments 
are concerned. 

If the present negotiations have a re- 
sult which will continue the friendly re- 
lations of the two republics the canal will 
play an important part in the future 
peace of that section of the world, since 
on one side it will be protected by the 
United States, and on the other side by 
Colombia. It will present a barrier which 
will check the spread of revolution and 
do much toward insuring stability on the 
isthmus. I do not mean that it is needed 
to insure peace in Colombia, for such is 
the confidence which the people have in 
the present Government that there is no 
question but what they will support its 
policy, and there need be no fear of any 
uprising. Foreigners doing business there 
will also support the Government as a 


matter of policy, if not friendship, since | 


their business may be endangered by po- 
litical disturbances. 
WasuincrTon, D, C. 
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Spencer’s » Nescience 


BY BORDEN P. BOWNE, LL.D. 


[Borden P. Bowne is Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. 


Altho he 


has lately been summoned for trial for heresy before the Methodist Conference of which 
he is a member, he has not been so much a writer on thology as on the philosophy 
which underlies theology, as indicated by the titles of his books, such as “ Studies in 


Theism,”’ “ Theory of Thought and Knowledge.” 


He has been known as a sharp critic 


from the first of the Spencerian philosophy.—Eprror.] 


AM asked by THE INDEPENDENT for 

| a paper respecting Mr. Spencer’s 

agnosticism, its grounds and prac- 
tical bearing. 

Agnosticism itself is a term of such 
uncertain meaning that the dictionary is 
of little use to us. We have to gather its 
significance from the arguments by 
which it is supported and from the way 
the doctrine is used. The lexicon is sure 
to lead amateurs astray. 

The great and classical expression of 
agnosticism is that of Kant. It rested 


upon a profound, epoch-making analysis 
of knowledge and its conditions. 


Kant’s 
conclusion was that the speculative fac- 
ulty must be restricted to the field of ex- 
perience, and that the knowledge is only 
of phenomena. In this work Kant’s aim 
was practical and ethical. He said, I 
destroy knowledge to make room for be- 
lief. All that is made out is the specula- 
tive incompetency of the understanding 
in matters lying beyond experience. But 
man is more than understanding; he is 
«also will and conscience. Practical life, 
with its demands and ideals, remains and 
has absolute right of way. All specu- 
lative objections are set aside forever 
by limiting the speculative faculty to 
the field of experience ; and, as for faith, 
it never rested upon metaphysics but 
upon life itself. Now of this practical 
life, God, freedom and immortality are 


absolute postulates, and we accept them. 


on the warrant of life, and not because 
of metaphysical reasoning. This reason 
ing never had any practical influence, and 
ne ith ing is lost when we discern its the- 
oretical worthlessness. 

_ This was Kant’s essential thougiit. 
he exposition was often inconsistent, 
and every true Kantian must transcand 
Kant. It is not surprising that one vho 
effected a revolution in philosophy: like 


that wrought by Copernicus in astronomy 
should have failed to bring the work into 
perfect form. But as the result of Kant’s 
work the primacy of life over speculation 
is forever established, and the confident 
dogmatism of pre-Kantian rationalism is 
made impossible. Technical knowledge 
is set aside, but room is made for belief 
and life is given full right of way. This 
view has great practical value. It is not 
to be held, indeed, without much modifi- 
cation ; but, when all changes are allowed 
for, it will still have great and abiding 
value. 

In comparison with this Kantian con- 
ception the agnosticism of Mr. Spencer 
is weak and superficial. From a critical 
standpoint it never had any importance, 
tho it had considerable factitious signifi- 
cance, owing to the circumstances of the 
time. It claimed to reconcile science and 
religion, and thus gained favor with cer- 
tain religious thinkers, who- took the 
reconcilation on trust without looking 
into it. To be sure they were told that 
“the basis of reconcilation must be this 
deepest, widest and most certain of all 
facts ”—that “the Power which the uni- 
verse manifests to us is inscrutable ;” but, 
inasmuch as it was called a reconciliation, 
they supposed it must be such. Further, 
the doctrine permitted free speech to sci- 
ence, while it enjoined perpetual silence 


‘upon religion and left it staring into ray- 


less darkness; and thus it was not with- 
out attraction to many scientists, as. it 
was no small relief to be clear of the 
theologians. But there was no profound 
analysis, no speculative insight, no con- 
sistent logic in the work. There was 
little more than a formulation ad hoc of 
the temper of the time. It was, indeed, 
in full harmony with the Zeitgeist; but 
in the long run logic has its way, even 
with Zeitgeister. 
67 
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Mr. Spencer’s method in establishing 
his agnosticism consists in convicting the 
mind of fundamental contradictions in 
all its basal ideas. A chapter on “ Ulti- 
mate Religious Ideas” claims to show 
that these ideas are essentially contra- 
dictory and self-destructive. A similar 
chapter on “ Ultimate Scientific Ideas ” 
reaches the same conclusion for them. 
Another chapter on the “ Relativity of 
All Knowledge” aims to show that 
knowledge, by its very nature, is limited 
to the phenomenal and can never reach 
the real. Thus knowledge, both as prod- 
uct and as process, is discredited. The 
truly real is forever unknowable. 

In estimating this result we need to 
consider Mr. Spencer’s general conclu- 
sion and also the particular arguments 
offered. 

The logic of the general argument 
should give us pure Pyrrhonism. The 
ideas of first cause, absolute, infinite, 
space, time, matter, motion, force and 
conscious mind are all unthinkable. Thus 
theology, physics and psychology are 
made impossible at a stroke. Even 
mathematics, the science of pure space, 


time and motion, is likewise impossible. 
Theology is no more impossible than 
mathematics and physics, for the basal 
ideas of all alike are equally self-destruc- 
tive. All alike, therefore, should be put 


under bonds to keep the peace. This is 
the manifest conclusion of the Pyrrhon- 
istic reasoning. 

And Mr. Spencer insists upon the full 
conclusion with reference to religion. 
We are not to think of God at all, except 
as the omnipresent mystery. We are not 
to affirm reason, consciousness, intelli- 

_gence, least of all personality, of this 
mystery. Mr. Mansel had insisted on a 
“ regulative theology.” We cannot con- 
ceive God to be personal and infinite, he 
said, but we must nevertheless think of 
him as such. This notion Mr. Spencer 
repudiates with warmth, and declares 


that if there be truth in the argument, it: 


is not our duty to say anything about 
God. “Our duty is to submit ourselves 
to the established limits of our intelli- 
gence, and not perversely to rebel against 
them.” The opposite view but illustrates 
“ the impiety of the pious.” 

As against Mansel logic is certainly 
with Mr. Spencer; but what puzzles the 


critic is to know how this injunction of 
perpetual silence, thus rigorously im- 
posed on religion, can be escaped by sci- 
ence. The logic is the same in both cases, 
Ultimate religious ideas are no more 
“pseud” and impossible than ultimate 
scientific ideas. If the reasoning be 
sound, we have only a “ regulative phys- 
ics,” which is quite as obnoxious to logic 
as a “regulative theology.” But if a 
valid physics is possible, in spite of the 
impossibility of the ultimate ideas, why is 
not a valid theology equally possible? 
Let us grant that our knowledge is all 
symbolic, the question still arises, How 
do we know that physical and material 
symbols better represent the fact than 
spiritual and intellectual symbols? If it 
be said that none of our symbols at all 
represent the fact, then our physics is 
only a subjective dream; but if it be al- 
lowed that thought symbols more or less 
well represent the fact, then we must 
know which symbols do it best. Are we 
further from the fact when we think of 
the unknowable reality as a blind me- 
chanical force, or as a conscious and free 
spirit? Mr. Spencer says the teachers of 
the popular religious view 


“assume that the choice is between person- 
ality and something lower than personality; 
whereas, the choice is rather between person- 
ality and something that may be higher.” 


In that case it would seem that religion 
is nearer the truth than physics. Here 
is the dilemma: If our symbols do not 
even adumbrate the fact, there is no rea- 
son for calling them symbols, and they 
are worthless in any case. But if they 
do adumbrate, and if the personal sym- 
bols stand nearer the supreme mystery 
than mechanical symbols, we can only 
conclude that religion outranks science 
in its approximation to that mystery. If, 
then, it be an “impiety of the pious” 
when they seek to impose their personal 
symbols upon the Unknowable, it is 
plainly a still more grievous impiety 
when the scientist seeks: to impose his 
mechanical symbols upon it! 

The fact is that Mr. Spencer never 
had any clear idea of what the Unknow- 
able is, or of what the foundations of 
science are in his system. Commonly 
the Unknowable is the Real, the Funda- 
mental Reality, of which we can know 
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only that it is; all other know!=dge is of 
appearance. Kant had made Current the 
doctrine which limits knowleége to phe- 
nomena, and Comte had restricted sci- 
ence to the study of phenoxiena. This 
made it easy for Spencer to assume as a 
matter of course that science deals with 
phenomena, and that the meaning of the 
term is perfectly clear. But this is not 
the fact. What is a phenomenon and 
where is its place? Is it special to me, or 
is it common to all? If only special to 
me, we have a solipsistic individualism. 
But if common to all, the phenomena 
would seem to be independent of each 
and all of us. What and where are they, 
then? They are not things, and they are 
not thinks. They are not subjective in 
the sense of belonging to the individual, 
and they are not objective in the sense 
of being substantive realities. This is 
the difficulty in all modern doctrines of 
phenomenal knowledge, and this is the 
source of the constant contradiction in 
Kant’s exposition of his theory. This 
puzzle can be solved only on the plane 
of theistic idealism. Phenomena as such 
can exist only for the percipient mind. 
If now they are independent of any and 
all finite minds, there must be an Infinite 
Mind as their place and condition. And 
what Kant failed to consider Mr. Spencer 
seems never to have dreamed of, at least 
in its deep significance. For him matter 
and motion are only symbols, appear- 
ances, phenomena; but he nowhere inti- 
mates that they depend only on us; for 
in that case the whole evolution process 
would be no objective fact, but only a 
subjective arrangement of our ideas; we 
should be lost in what Mr. Spencer calls 
“the insanities of idealism.” Matter is 
declared to be a “ relative reality ” stand- 
ing in indissoluble relation with the ab- 
solute reality, and “being equally per- 
sistent with it,” is “equally real.” But 
reality is defined as “ persistence in con- 
sciousness,” and this definition is further 
confused by a chronic uncertainty 
whether persistence in consciousness is 
the meaning or the mark of reality—two 
very different things. 

*henomena, then, seem to be independ- 
ent of us, and thus a further complication 
arises respecting their relation to the Un- 
knowable. If the Unknowable remained 
rigidly one and changeless, like the Be- 
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ing of the Eleatics, there would be no 
assignable connection between it and the 
world of manifold and changing phe- 
nomena. Then the latter world would 
go along by itself, and the Unknowable 
would become useless. Under the influ- 
ence of these considerations Mr. Spencer 
tends to make the changes, successions 
and likenesses among appearances point 
to changes, successions and likenesses 
among the unknown realities themselves, 
a view which Mr. Mill said would lead 
to a “ prodigious amount of knowledge 
respecting the Unknowable.” Yet we 
have to choose between making phenom- 
ena independent of the Unknowable, thus 
discharging the phenomenalism and dis- 
pensing with the Unknowable, or making 
them in some sense revelatory of the 
Unknowable, thus discharging the agnos- 
ticism to that extent. 

Indeed, it has long been evident that 
a complete agnosticism is impossible. 
The affirmation of something which sim- 
ply is, without any assignable attributes, 
is merely a form of words without any 
real attribution. If I say, to use a form 
of Mr. Mill’s, Humpty Dumpty is abra- 
cadabra, I must be judged to have said 
nothing; because neither subject nor 
predicate has any contents. This ap- 
peared long ago in the criticism of Kant’s 
“ things in themselves.” When the cate- 
gories of thought were made strictly 
relative it became plain that the things 
in themselves were not only unknowable 
but unaffirmable,and that they must come 
to some extent within the range of 
thought, or go out of existence. The 
matter is not helped by Mr. Spencer’s 
indefinite or unformulated consciousness 
of the absolute, which is an attempt to 
escape this difficulty. When definite con- 
tent is entirely omitted, we have nothing 
left but the bare conception of existence 
“suspended in vacuo in the imagina- 
tion.” 

Accordingly we find Mr. Spencer full 
of inconsistency in this matter. When 
he is dealing with religion he tells what 
he means by the Unknowable by forbid- 
ding any attribution whatever, and any 
other notion suggests “ the impiety of the 
pious.” Nevertheless, when he gets clear 
of the theologian, Mr. Spencer affirms 
many attributes. For instance, the Un- 
knowable is one and not many, thus deny- 
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ing all dualistic and pluralistic theories. 
Mr. Spencer’s argument, such as it is, 
would only give us unknowables, not one 
Unknowable—a fallacy in which he had 
been preceded by Kant, who passed with- 
out warrant from things in themselves 
- to the “ Thing in itself.” Furthermore, 
the Unknowable is the real as opposed 
to the apparent, thus cutting off positiv- 
ism. It is a power and fundamental 
cause. It is the inscrutable energy on 
which all things depend and from which 
they forever proceed. It is persistent and 
unchangeable. It is omnipresent in space 
and time. Surely here is an embarfass- 
ing richness of affirmation about that of 
which no affirmation may be made, or, to 
use Mr. Mill’s phrase again, a “ pro- 
digious amount of knowledge respecting 
the Unknowable.” If we are allowed to say 
so much, there seems to be no good rea- 
son why we might not go one step fur- 
ther and affirm intelligence of it, if the 
facts call for it. After all, judging by 
his practice, Mr. Spencer’s objection to 
predication respecting the Unknowable 
seems to be confined to the personal 
predicates on which theism insists. Such 
inconsistency was unavoidable in the na- 
ture of the case. 

Thus it appears that Mr. Spencer’s ag- 
nosticism is an extremely vague and un- 
certain doctrine in both meaning and ap- 
plication. It is now in order to give a 
specimen of the arguments by which it 
is supported. 

In discussing ultimate religious ideas 
Mr. Spencer points out that theism, 
atheism and pantheism are alike unten- 
able, because they all posit somewhere 
the idea of self-existence; and this, in 
turn, is a “ pseud” idea, because it im- 
plies existence through infinite past time, 
and this, again, would require infinite 
time to conceive it. This claim con- 
founds thought and imagination. Time 
can never be pictured as infinite, for pic- 
turing requires limits; but, supposing 
time to be anything, it can never be con- 
ceived as finite; for as soon as we estab- 
lish limits we become aware of more time 
beyond. The argument is worthless and 
is soon contradicted by Mr. Spencer him- 
self; for the fundamental reality is 
throughout treated as self-existent and 
eternal, while in establishing the inde- 
structibility of matter the claim is made 


that nothing whatever can be conceived 
as beginning or ceasing to be. We may 
conclude, then, that everything is eternal. 
Surely even “ the pious ” hardly need be 
alarmed by arguments of this kind. 

The argument for the incompatibility 
of the notions of the absolute, the infinite 
and first cause, which Mr. Spencer quotes 
with approval from Mansel, are so pure- 
ly verbal and artificial that Mr. Mill 
queries whether Mansel was really “ seri- 
ous” in presenting it. “Can a writer,” 
he asks, “ be serious who bids us conjure 
up a conception of something which pos- 
sesses infinitely all conflicting attributes, 
and because we cannot do this without 
contradiction, would have us believe that 
there is a contradiction in the idea of in- 
finite. goodness or infinite wisdom?” 
The argument is throughout from the 
etymology of the words rather than from 
their philosophical meaning. The same 
is ‘true of the argument for the relativity 
of knowledge. It is so purely verbal and 
artificial as scarcely to rise to the dignity 
of a sophism. 

At a pretty early date, at least thirty 
years ago, Mr. Spencer’s abler disciples, 
as Mr. Youmans, began to be restive 
under this inconsequent agnosticism ; and 
they pointed out that it is really no part 
of his philosophy. In the last edition of 
the “ First Principles,” Mr. Spencer him- 
self, in a postscript, points out that his 
doctrine of science, evolution, etc., is 
quite independent of his doctrine of the 
Unknowable. This can hardly be al- 
lowed without limitation. The Unknow- 
able comes in frequentlyin Part IT to help 
the limping argument over the stile. In 
particular, without it the system would 
sink into materialism. Evolution is de- 
fined in terms of matter and motion, and 
is made to include all the phenomena of 
life, mind and society. This would be 
crass materialism, but for the demurrer, 
duly made, that matter and motion are 
but symbols of the inscrutable power 
which underlies phenomena. A Sper- 
cerian might well labor to tell us in what 
sense they are symbols, and what their 
objective relation to the inscrutabk 
power may be, but he should be careful 
to hold on to that power and its inscruta- 
bility, lest he see his system lapse into 
vulgar materialism and atheism. 

Enough has been said to show that as 
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a philosopher Mr, Spencer can hardly 
be accorded high rank. His work began 
about the same time as the great natural- 
istic revival of the generation just past, 
and he became the official philosopher of 
the movement. In this way he acquired 
a prestige beyond what his speculative 
work deserves. It was a time of loose 
and yeasty thinking, with great evolution 
of speculative gas. Bubbles covered with 
prismatic colors looked solid. It. was 
just the time for the philosophical im- 
pressionist; and Mr. Spencer, with his 
big canvas and big brushes, was just the 
man for the time. But works of art pro- 
duced in this way suffer from close in- 
spection. Grandiosity must be viewed 
ata distance. A good illustration of both 
the good intentions and the uncritical 
thinking of the time is seen.in the follow- 
ing passage, in which Mr. Spencer 
showed how the advanced thinker should 
bear himself toward traditional beliefs: 


“He must remember that, while he is a child 
of the past, he is a parent of the future, and 
that his thoughts are as children born to him 
which he may not carelessly let die. He, like 
every other man, may properly consider him- 
self as one of the myriad agencies through 
whom works the Unknown Cause; and when 
the Unknown Cause produces in him a certain 
belief he is thereby authorized to profess and 
act out that belief.” 


This needs no criticism beyond the 
reflection that “every other man,” say 
the theologian or Mr. Spencer’s critics, 
is in the same position; and every other 
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man’s beliefs, of whatever sort, have the 
same august origin and sanction. 

So Mr. Spencer wrote forty years ago. 
In,his last work, “ Facts and Comments,” 
published in 1902, he returns to the same 
topic, and is no longer so sure or opti- 
mistic. Then he said, “ Notasadventitious, 
therefore, will the wise man regard the 
faith which is in him. The highest 
truth he sees he will fearlessly utter.” 
Now he says: 

“Sympathy commands silence toward all 
who, suffering under the ills of life, derive 
comfort from their creed; while it forbids the 
dropping of hints that may shake their faiths, 
it suggests the evasion of questions which can- 
not be discussed without unsettling their 
hope.” “ And there are many who stagger un- 
der the exhausting burden of daily duties, ful- 
filled without thanks and without sympathy, 
who are enabled to bear their ills from the con- 
viction that after this life will come a life free 
from pains and weariness. Nothing but evil 
can follow a change in the creed of such; and 
unless cruelly thoughtless the agnostic will 
carefully shun discussing religious subjects 
with them.” 

There the man got the better of the 
philosopher. Truth is a dangerous drug 
and must be judiciously administered. 
The gospel of agnosticism may do for 
well-fed and prosperous pachyderms; 
but the weary and heavy-laden must still 
turn to Moses and the prophets, and the 
Man of Nazareth. And, seeing that they, 
too, were “agencies through whom 
worked the Unknown Cause,” Mr. Spen- 
cer himself seems to justify us in holding 
to them for the present. 

Boston, Mass. 





Woman and the 


Peace Movement 


BY BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


Tuts Year’s Recipient or THe Nose. Prize ror THE GREATEST CREATIVE WoRK OF LITERATURE 


OU have probably seen on the big 
maps the finely dotted lines which 
resemble the wake of a trans- 

atlantic steamer. They mark the routes 
taken by these big ships, sailing from 
country to country and from continent 
to continent. We old people well remem- 
ber the time when there were only three 
or four or five of these dotted lines. But 
there are so many of them to-day that 
they run together and form one broad, 
black line. Think what is carried along 
these lines from nation to nation, what 
quantities of passengers, what immense 
. packages of newspapers and letters! 
This leads one to think of the invisible 
lines traced by human love which show 
us the way to satisfy our longing for 
better things and wider liberty. But 


unfortunately not a sufficient number of 
passengers sail along these lines, and 


more especially not enough women, 
which is a serious obstacle to the solu- 
tion of that great international problem 
which ever stares us in the face—the put- 
ting an end to war. 

It does not suffice to have the power 
to impose your will. You must go down 
deeper to the root of the evil and modify 
man’s ideal concerning the morality of 
war, putting in its place the ideal which 
every high-minded woman of our time 
ought to enshrine in her heart. Not till 
then will war cease. 

A man’s greatness is not to be meas- 
ured by the blow that he can give, but by 
the spirit of consideration which he 
shows. Self-control should be his high- 
est virtue. Woman recognizes the truth 
of this, for she has sadly suffered by dis- 
regard of this principle. She has been 
held in subjection, due entirely to the 
ruling influence of the war ideal. 

Side by side with the dotted line on 
which moves the Woman Question, 
where, by the way, there are too few pas- 
sengers, run two other lines which join, 
all three, in the end, for they all are 
directed toward the same end. These 
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other two lines are the Labor Question 
and the Peace Question. All three need 
the help of woman, not alone for their 
own sake, but for hers too. 

I once saw in Germany this inscrip- 
tion over a door: “The Homeisthe World 
of Woman; the World is the Home of 
Man.” If the world of either were 
changed, it would be a mistake. This 
conception of her réle has given woman 
heart under difficulties. We all know 
the story of the man alone at home try- 
ing to keep house, and the more signifi- 
cant fact as to how very badly every- 


‘ thing went in the world when he tried 


to keep house alone there. We perceive 
this almost daily in what is going on 
around us. It ought to open our eyes to 
the reality. The man’s ideal, this keep- 
ing house alone, must give place to the 
woman’s ideal, the joint housekeeping of 
both. Woman cannot be properly devel- 
oped if she is shut up within herself. We 
cannot grow unless our human love, our 
sympathies and our thirst for intellectual 
food draw support from the outside 
world. So it is with the plants kept with- 
in doors, which, put out in the sunshine 
and the rain, send forth delicious per- 
fume throughout our rooms when they 
are brought in again. The wings which 
are to shelter the home must become bet- 
ter feathered and stronger by exercise 
in the open air. 

If woman takes a moral stand against 
war, she should so act not only in the 
eyes of the husband by her side, and in 
the sight of the playing children around 
her, but should feel in her own soul, as 
mother; the part she is playing. She 
should have a care that she is not prac- 
ticing some sort of tyranny in the home 
circle, in the development of the children. 

This war influence reveals itself in our 
religion, as witness the acts of the mis- 
sionaries in the recent troubles in China, 
who brought the troops to their aid and 
were thus one of the causes of all the 
horrors that followed. The effort to 
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drive out of France last summer certain 
priestly orders required the intervention 
of bayonets. This state of things should 
not cause women, so closely allied with 
the Church, to hesitate in their opposi- 
tion to war. They must not lose courage 
and feel that they can accomplish noth- 
ing. Much evil in which the Church is 
not implicated remains to be fought 
down. Who has forgotten that wicked 
nation-murder in South Africa? Who 
has not wept for Armenia, for Cuba, for 
Poland, for Sleswick? But these crimes 
could not be prevented, because there 
were not female passengers enough on 
those dotted lines! There was the fault. 
If a protesting cry were to come from 


millions of women’s voices; if the ring 
which wrong doing draws around a good 
cause were broken by countless nays com- 
ing from all the nations of the world, we 
would then see the effect of such a pacific 
intervention. This it was that freed 
Crete. The same with Cuba; and if 
America, tho there was a little too much 
of the spirit of self-interest in the act, 
accomplished this noble result and has 
finally been forced to grant the young 
republic considerable independence — 
this, too, is due to a great protest against 
any other course. And what a large part 
the women of the United States took in 
this protest! 


CurisTIANiA, Norway 
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Souvenirs of Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


BY THEODORE STANTON 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


|)' RING my residence in Paris, 
Bjornson has made two long vis- 
its to this,city. In the eighties, he 
spent several seasons here, and again, in 
the winter of 1901, he passed two or 
three months in the French capital. On 
both of these occasions I saw much of 
him, and a few brief souvenirs of these 
meetings may be found interesting. 


At first Bjérnson occupied -with his 
wife and several of his children a mod- 
est apartment in the Avenue Niel, whence 
he moved later to the Rue Faraday, where 
his windows overlooked a large deserted 
garden, in which the pine trees, shrubs 
and grass were green all the winter 
through. He loved to feast his eyes on 
them when the telegrams told of ice and 
snow in his beloved Norway. 

Literary Paris, then even more igno- 
rant than to-day of everything happen- 
ing beyond the Grand Boulevards, 
seemed unaware of the fact that it had 
in its midst one of the most famous per- 
sonalities of the Scandinavian world. So 
Bjornson’s long sojourn in the City of 
Light passed almost unnoticed. With 
the exception of friends in the Teutonic 
colonies of Paris scarcely anybody found 
his way to the delightful fireside in the 
Rue Faraday, where all the great prob- 
lems of the hour were discussed, and, 
what was more agreeable, discussed on a 
lofty plane. 

In Paris political circles, too, the pres- 
ence of this bold republican of the north 
caused scarcely a ripple of attention, and, 
republican France, which, tho it then had 
President Grévy in the Elysée, was still 
surrounded with the gravest monarchical 
dangers, did not seem aware of how 
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this grand figure might be used to awaken 
enthusiasm in the masses. The French 
Foreign Office was evidently afraid of 
offending Sweden if Bjérnson received 
any social official attention, for his strug- 
gle with King Oscar was then at its 
hight. In fact, it was then thought b st 
by ‘all parties that this uncompromising 
leader quit his own country, at least for 
a time, especially as his absence would 
not prevent him from  fulminating 
through the columns of his organ at 
Christiania whenever he saw that a word 
from him could help on the good fight. 
So here, in Paris, this Grand Old Man 
lived for many months without making 
the acquaintance of probably one sena- 
tor or deputy, and without even a report- 
er ferreting him out. 

In Bjornson’s drawing-room, at this 
time, the Norwegian flag always hung in 
a conspicuous place over the mantelpiece. 
It was the guiding star of his daily life, 
especially when he was seated at his 
work-table. Scattered about the room 
were the Norwegian papers, which had 
been carefully read and marked, while on 
the writing-desk in the adjoining room 
was an article under way or just finished, 
which would soon appear in one of the 
leading newspapers of the Norwegian 
capital, and whose keynote was the de- 
mand for the better understanding which 
now fortunately characterizes the rela- 
tions between the two sister kingdoms of 
the north, thanks, in large measure, to the 
articles and speeches of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson. 

A frequent subject of conversation 
during our walks through the streets of 
Paris—the streets of Paris, by the way, 
always interested Bjérnson keenly—was 
his visit to America a few years before, 
and he always expressed a wish to repeat 
the pleasure. In fact, the idea of doing 
so has never been wholly abandoned, tho 
now, On account of Bjérnson’s rapidly 
advancing years, it is very improbable 
_ the favorite dream will ever be real- 
ized. 

Another topic of conversation was the 
political situation in France, which 
Bjérnson, as a republican, had very near 
his heart. He had very little patience 
with Opportunism, the dilly-dally policy 
inaugurated by Gambetta, but was for 
more radical measures that would bring 


France into line with the true democratic 
and republican movement, represented 
in Europe by Switzerland and in the New 
World by the United States. Such a pol- 
icy he then advocated for his dear Nor- 
way, where he then hoped his republican 
ideal was soon to be realized. He trusted 
that, with France a republic in Central 
Europe and Norway a republic in the 
north, Castelar, whom he much admired, 
would be able to bring Spain over to 
“the right side,” when Portugal and Italy 
would very likely follow the good exam- 
ple. It will thus be seen that this sturdy 
republican was rather optimistic some 
fifteen years ago. 

But when Bjérnson made his last visit 
to Paris, in 1901, I found him changed 
in several ways. Of course, he had aged, 
but he was different not so much phys- 
ically as mentally. His gigantic figure 
was still straight, there was no stoop in 
the shoulders, which supported the same 
large leonine head. The bushy hair had 
become tinged with gray, perhaps, but it 
was as thick as ever, and I noticed no ob- 
trusive wrinkles in that broad expressive 
face, which was stern and gay by turns. 
He was now in the habit sometimes of 
wearing indoors a sort of student cap, 
which was most becoming, and gave him 
the air of a grand university president 
about to appear at some commencement 
festivity. 

The most marked change I noticed in 
the Bjérnson of to-day was his friendlier 
feeling for Sweden. Tho he could. not 
love Norway more, he evidently. disliked 
Sweden less. In fact, he seemed to pr& 
fer to avoid the subject which formerly 
set his whole soul afire, to find mofe 
pleasure in Considering broader.and more 
general themes. . 

Bjornson was in Germany during the 
critical period of the Dreyfus tragedy, 
and, of course, came out strongly in fa 
vor of the condemned officer. So he was 
naturally very desirous to meet the un- 
fortunate captain. It so happened that 
we both had rendezvous with him for the 
same day, Bjérnson, in the afternoon, and 
I in the morning on business connected 
with the publication in America of his 
famous Journal. I met Bjérnson at 
dinner a night or two later, and we nat- 
urally compared our impressions. ! 
found that he had not discovered in 
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Dreyfus all that he had expected, and 
when I related that the brother-in-law 
with whom I had transacted the business 
side of my visit, was bent on making all 
that could be made out of the sale of the 
Journal, Bjérnson was so shocked that 
he exclaimed with much earnestness: 
“What, is it possible that they wish to 
dispose of those recollections for 
money!” And then, abandoning French, 
which always hampered him, Bjérnson 
declared with increased energy: “ Das 
muss nicht sein.” 

Bjérnson’s championing of Dreyfus 
brought to him; during this visit, all the 
leading “ Dreyfusards,” an intellectual 
élite, which he much enjoyed, outside of 
the fact that they had stood by the “ poor 
Jew.” But this was not the only interest- 
ing class of Paris society that found its 
way to the stylish salons of the Rue de 
la Pompe. The literary world had 
learned his worth this time, and French 
dramatic circles proposed that a speci- 
men of Bjérnson’s theatrical art be of- 
fered to the Paris public. So one cold 
winter’s night, in a half heated theater, a 
single performance of that rather heavy 
and too philosophical—at least for a Pa- 
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risian public—play, “ Beyond Human 
Strength,” was given. Bjérnson watched 
the piece from a private box, was warmly 
received bya large and distinguished pub- 
lic, was applauded, bowed his acknowl- 
edgements several times, but went home 
pleased neither with the way in which the 
play was acted nor with the reception 
given it by the audience, and later by the 
newspaper critics, perhaps the most not- 
able body of writers on the Paris press. 
This circumstance contributed largely, I 
think, to the criticism of French taste in 
literary matters in which he indulged 
when on the eve of quitting France, and 
which stirred up rather a hostile conflict, 
in the midst of which he left for Berlin, 
where, at a public dinner, he again ex- 
pressed himself rather freely in regard 
to the narrow views of literature held in 
France. A report of this speech was, of 
course, sent on to Paris, and Bjérnson 
was again subjected to a pretty severe 
treatment on the part of the talented 
Boulevard critics. But if the great poet 
of the north left Paris under fire, he re- 
treated with colors flying, and defiance 
in his eye. 


Paris, FRANCE, 


What We Are Thinking About in 
England 


BY JUSTIN 


[RST of all, we, or at least those of 
us who take any interest in poli- 
tics, are thinking about the ap- 

proaching session. The opening of the 
Houses of Parliament has been appointed 
by the King for the 2d of February, and 
we are eagerly speculating as to the posi- 
tion in which the Conservative Govern- 
ment will find itself after the earlier 
weeks of the session shall have dore 
their work. 

The principal question of doubt is 
whether the Government will seek to 
precipitate the General Election or will 
endeavor to hold on for another session 


McCARTHY 


or two in order to see what is to come of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s projected political 
and financial campaign. If Ministers 
were to give any support even indirect to 
Chamberlain they might easily be turned 
out of office, because a large number of 
Conservative members, some of whom 
hold leading positions, are resolutely 
opposed to any tampering with the prin- 
ciple of free trade, and would go with 
the Liberals against Arthur Balfour’s 
Government. If, on the other hand, Min- 
isters were to declare once for all clearly 
and decisively against Chamberlain and 
his projects they would then, of course, 
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convert him and his Parliamentary fol- 
lowers into open and avowed enemies, 
and in that case any chance division on 
some motion of want of confidence 
brought forward from the benches of the 
Liberal Opposition might have a perilous 
effect on the fate of the Administration. 
The vote of the Irish Nationalist Party 
becomes a consideration of immense 
importance under such conditions ; and it 
may be taken for granted that the Irish 
National vote will be guided entirely by 
the interests of Ireland and not by the 
relative claims of the Conservative or 
the Liberal Party. That vote is now so 
considerable in point of numbers that it 
becomes of momentous account at a 
crisis such as that through which Eng- 
land is soon to pass. The whole situa- 
tion is intensely interesting and exciting, 
and I do not remember for many years 
back any political crisis during which 
the unexpected may be more likely to 
come to pass. 

Then we are thinking and _ talking 
much of the loss England and the whole 
world have sustained by the death of 
Herbert Spencer. It is true that Spencer 
lived to an advanced age and that the 
great work of his life had been long since 


accomplished, and I have heard on good 
authority that even his autobiography 
had been fully completed and made 
ready for publication before this latest 
of his illnesses put an end to his great 
career. Still the removal of such a man 
from among the living cannot but fill the 
whole world with a sense of profound 
loss to the active forces of human intel- 
lect. It is not too much to say that Eng- 
land had not produced for many genera- 
tions a greater thinker than Herberi 
Spencer. I had the honor of knowing 
him during my active lifetime, and of 
being associated with him in more than 
one important movement. For the 
greater part of his life Herbert Spencer 
had kept himself apart from public life 
and political organization of any kind. 
Some of my American readers will prob- 
ably well remember that he first came 
out from his study as a secluded worker 
because of the crisis which arose in Eng- 
lish political thought when the great 
American Civil War set in. The large 


majority of those in Great Britain who 
belonged to what is called “ society” 


made themselves zealous and vehement 
champions of the South, while the men 
of thought, the leaders of the democracy 
and the industrial classes in general, went 
in heart and soul for the cause of the 
North. Then it was that Herbert Spen- 
cer became for the first time an active 
worker in public life. The same story 
may be told of that other great English 
thinker, John Stuart Mill, who came out 
of his cultured seclusion to lend his in- 
tellectual influence to the movement of 
those who were striving to bring Eng- 
lish public opinion to the right side. 

I had the honor of knowing Stuart 
Mill as well as Herbert Spencer. When 
William Lloyd Garrison was entertained 
at a public banquet in London, Herbert 
Spencer was one of the company, and 
I sat near to him at the table. I was 
associated with him as member of an 
organization formed for the purpose of 
obtaining a satisfactory system of inter- 
national copyright between England and 
the United States, and there I had many 
opportunities of appreciating the keen- 
ness and the practical force of his intel- 
ligence when he brought it to bear on 
matters of business. A more modest, 
unassuming, and at the same time genial 
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and persuasive man, where argument had 
to be used and difficulties foreseen, I have 
never met. I may perhaps say, altho 
it has often been said before, that Her- 
bert Spencer was earlier and more widely 
appreciated in the United States than 
in England. At the time when I paid 
my first visit to America Herbert Spen- 
cer was indeed recognized by cultured 
and thoughtful Englishmen as one of 
the world’s great thinkers, but I found 
that in the United States he was known 
as such to a far larger body of admirers 
than he had yet obtained in his own 
country. I can well remember that I 
became a person of much interest in 
many American circles from the mere 
fact that I could describe myself as per- 
sonally acquainted with Herbert Spen- 
cer. I had not seen him for several years 
before his death, but I sometimes inter- 
changed words of greeting with him by 
letter or telegraph, and he appears up to 
the last to have maintained his interest 
in the intellectual and political move- 
ments of the outer world. With him 


has passed away the last of the great 
thinkers who made England for a long 


time the center of intellectual growth— 
men like Darwin, Huxley, John Stuart 
Mill, Tyndall and John Henry Newman. 
An era of thought closed with Herbert 
Spencer’s death. 

A man of great mark and influence in 
his working lifetime has been removed 
from among us by the death of Sir John 
R. Robinson. For the last two or three 
years he had withdrawn from his active 
association with journalism, but no man 
had been more successful as the man- 
ager of a great newspaper than Sir John 
Robinson was while he conducted the 
business affairs of The Daily News. He 
began his newspaper work while a very 
young man, as sub-editor of a journal 
started by Douglas Jerrold, and he was 
a friend of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever 
and other literary celebrities of the past. 
He then became attached to The Daily 
News, a paper which my American 
readers know was founded by Dickens, 
and Robinson rose to be manager of the 
paper at a time when, after Dickens’s 
withdrawal from it, the journal seemed 
to be in very sinking fortunes. Robinson 
hal a positive genius for putting life 
into a newspaper and much of his genius 


proved itself by his capacity for finding 
out the right men for the right places 
in the work of a daily newspaper. He 
discovered Archibald’ Forbes as a war 
correspondent, and, indeed, every dis- 
covery which he made when choosing 
suitable men as writers for The Daily 
News may be said to have been a strik- 
ing success. Robinson was, however, not 
by any means merely the kind of man 
who knows how to conduct a newspaper 
as a matter of paying speculation. He 
was a man of the highest principle, a 
genuine and devoted Liberal, an un- 
wavering friend of liberty, progress and 
peace. The Daily News and The Morn- 
ing Star were the two daily newspapers 
in London which firmly held to the side 
of the North during the American Civil 
War. I had known Robinson for more 
than half a lifetime, and I always enter- 
tained for him the warmest feeling of 
friendship, a feeling which was I believe 
kindly and cordially reciprocated bv him. 
He was in every sense a true friend to 
his friend. He was a man of quiet and 
retiring habits, who hardly ever appeared 
upon a public platform or accepted any 
opportunity of making a speech. He was 
a brilliant writer in his early days, but 
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during all the later part of his career he 
had confined himself to the management 
of the newspaper, and found other men 
to do its literary work in the best possible 

way. 

I return now to the living. We have 
been talking much of late about William 
Randal Cremer, one of the small group 
of workingmen who are members of the 
House of Commons. Cremer has just 
been awarded the Nobel Prize for serv- 
ices rendered to the cause of humanity 
and peace. This prize, like all the others 
of its kind, is, even from the lowest point 
of view, one well worth having, for it 
amounts in this instance to nearly 
£8,000 sterling. The Nobel prizes are 
taken from a fortune of some two mil- 
lions of money, according to our English 
figures, bequeathed by Alfred Nobel, the 
famous Swedish discoverer of the prop- 
erties of dynamite, who died in 1896 
and left by his will large sums to be dis- 
tributed at stated intervals for those who 
had done the best for science, literature 
and practical beneficence to humanity. 
Cremer had of late years given up his 
whole activity to the promotion of meas- 
ures for securing peace among nations 
by the establishment of international 
tribunals and he has preached his doc- 
trines again and again throughout Eu- 
rope and the United States. He began 
life as a working carpenter and he has 
never shown any ambition to exalt him- 
self above the social level of his class, a 
class to whose education, intellectual ad- 
vancement and happiness he has rendered 
unceasing service. In the House of 
Commons he has obtained, as John Burns 
and other ‘workingmen members have 
done,.:the respect’ and admiration of all 

_parties and all sections. I had the honor 
sofe knowing Mr. Cremer while I was a 

member of the House and have been as- 

‘“Bociated with him in many public or- 

“ganizations. The Nobel prizes, I should 
say,are only awarded after the most care- 
ful examination by qualified organiza- 
tions, and this year the prize given for the 

*Sshost distinguished work of an idealistic 
character is awarded to Dr. Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson. The Committee of the Society 
of Authors has decided to recommend for 
the prize of the coming year the name of 
Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne. The 

final selection, so far as the Society of 


Authors is concerned, and I may say that 
I have the honor of being a member of 
that body, will be settled by the vote of 
the majority of the whole society. When 
this vote is taken the name of the chosen 
candidate will be sent to the Nobel Com- 
mittee of the Swedish Academy, and tiie 
recommendation will no doubt not be 
without some effect on the award of the 
Nobel Prize. 

The lovers of fiction are talking much 
just now about the new novel by Mr. 
E. W. Hornung, called “ Denis Dent.” 
Mr. Hornung is one of the most suc- 
cessful and artistic among our younger 
novelists, and this latest work of his 
seems to me to display many and, indeed, 
most, of his finest characteristics. This 
is a strong book in every sense of the 
word; it is full of adventure on sea and 
shore; its characters are like-life and 
seem to illustrate naturally the peculiar 
order of human growth and experience 
to which each belongs, and I think it 
might fairly be described as a story which 
combines, in elements of equal propor- 
tion, the properties of romance and real- 
ism. I cannot bear any higher testimony 
to the author’s faculty for giving new 
and thrilling life to old and common in- 
cidents of romance than when I say that 
the hero rescues the heroine from a 
wrecked ship, and that Mr. Hornung has 
made the event as, intensely interesting 
and as seemingly original as if no hero of 
a novel had ever rescued the heroine 
from a wreck before the composition of 
“Denis Dent.” The scene of the greater 
part of the story lies in the Australian 
diggings at the time when Australia first 
followed the example of California, and 
proved herself the possessor of gold 
mines. Nothing could be more robust 
and vigorous and at the same time care- 
fully exact in all its practical details 
than the description given of the manner 
of life led by the Australian diggers of 
those early days. The reader seems for 
the time as if he were actually studying 
on the spot the mapping out of the 
claims, the ways of the rough commu- 
nities, and the strange variety of figures 
brought together from all parts of the 
world. “Denis Dent” is emphatically 
what must be called a “ live ” book from 
end to end. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has done a good 
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service to literature by preparing and 
publishing a life of Frances Burney, the 
gifted woman whose earliest novels were 
so warmly admired by Dr. Johnson, read 
with such eager interest and praised with 
such eloquent eulogy by Edmund Burke, 
novels which may fairly be said to have 
opened a new chapter in English litera- 
ture. I do not know whether there are 


many readers of the present day in Eng- 
land or in America who take much ac- 
count of “ Cecilia,” “ Evelina,” and other 
of Miss Burney’s novels, and I think I 
might venture to say that a large propor- 
tion of highly intelligent readers have 


never read any of them. The world will 
owe much to Mr. Austin Dobson if he 
succeeds in recalling public attention to 
those now neglected creations of a liter- 
ary genius which entitles Frances Burney 
to a place in the highest rank of English 
novelists. Mr. Dobson’s volume is a 
charming production, worked out with 
artistic skill and literary sympathy, and is — 
well worthy of its subject and its author. 
I am glad to see that Messrs. Macmillan, 
who publish Mr. Dobson’s volume, are 
announcing a new and popular edition of 
Miss Burney’s “ Evelina.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


The Mystery of Kaspar Hauser 


BY ANDREW LANG 
[We hope to publish during the year several articles from Mr. Lang on the great 


Historical Mysteries of the world. 


lt is hardly necessary to say that no one is better 


qualified for this task, whether as a student of history or as a skilled writer, than is 


Mr. Lang.—EDtTor. ] 


ARKNESS in Karlsruhe! ’Tis the 
high noon of night: October 15, 

1812. Hark to the tread of the 
Twelve Hours as they pass on the palace 
clock, and join their comrades that have 
been! The vast corridors are still: in 
the shadows lurk two burly minions of 
ambitious crime, Burkard and Sauerbeck. 
Is that a white moving shadow which ap- 
proaches through the gloom? There 
arises a shriek, a heavy body falls, ’tis 
a lackey who has seen and recognized 
The White Lady of the Grand Ducal 
House, that walks before the deaths of 
Princes. Burkard and Sauerbeck spurn 
the inanimate body of the menial witness. 
The white figure, bearing in her arms a 
sleeping child, glides to the tapestried 
wall, and vanishes through it, into the 
chamber of the Crown Prince, a babe of 
lourteen days. She returns, carrying 
another unconscious infant form; she 
Places it in the hands of the ruffian 
Sauerbeck, she disappears. The cloaked 
miscreant speeds through a secret post- 
ern into-the park, you hear the trample 
of four horses, and the roll of a carriage 
on the road. Next day there is silence in 
the palace, broken but by the shrieks of 


a bereaved tho royal mother. Her babe 
lies a corpse! The Crown Prince has 
died in the night! The path to the throne 
lies open to the offspring of the Countess 
Von Hochberg, morganatic wife of the 
reigning Prince, Karl Friedrich, and 
mother of the children of Ludwig Wil- 
helm August, his youngest son. 

Sixteen years fleet by, years rich in 
royal crimes. ’Tis four of a golden Whit 
Monday afternoon, in old Nuremberg, 
May 26th, 1828. The town lies empty, 
dusty, silent; her merry people are re- 
joicing in the green wood and among the 
suburban beer-gardens. One man alone, 
a shoemaker, stands by the door of his 
house in the Unschlitt Plas; around him 
lie the vacant streets of the sleeping city. 
His eyes rest on the form, risen as it 
were out of.the earth or fallen from the 
skies, of a boy, strangely clad, speechless, 
incapable either of standing erect or of 
moving his limbs. That boy is the royal 
infant placed of yore by the White 
Shadow in the hands of the cloaked ruf- 
fian. Thus does the Crown Prince of 
Baden return from the darkness to the 
daylight! He named himself Kaspar 
Hauser. He is to die by the dagger 
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of a cruel courtier, or of a hireling Eng- 
lish Earl. 

Thus briefly, and, I trust, impressively, 
have I sketched the history of Kaspar 
Hauser, “ the Child of Europe,” as it was 
accepted by half Germany, and presented 
by various foreign pamphleteers, and, in 
1892, by Miss Elizabeth E. Evans. But, 
as for the “ authentic records ” on which 
the partisans of Kaspar Hauser based 
their version, they are anonymous, un- 
authenticated, discredited by the results 
of a libel action in 1883; and, in short, 
are worthless and impudent rubbish. 

On all sides, indeed, the evidence as to 
Kaspar Hauser is in bewildering confu- 
sion. In 1832, four years after his ar- 
rival, a book about him was published by 
Paul John Anselm Von Feuerbach. The 
man was mortal, had been a professor, 
and, tho a legal reformer and a learned 
jurist, was “a nervous invalid ” when he 
wrote, and he soon after died of paralysis 
(or poison, according to Kasparites). 

Taking Feuerbach’s romantic narra- 
tive of 1832, we find him averring that, 
about 4.30 P.M. on Whit Monday, May 
26th, 1828, a citizen, unnamed, was loiter- 
ing at his door, in Unschlitt Plas, Nu- 
remberg, intending to sally out by the 
New Gate, when he saw a young peasant, 
standing in an attitude suggestive of in- 
toxication, and apparently suffering from 
locomotor ataxia, “unable to govern 
fully the movements of his legs.” The 
citizen went to the boy, who showed him 
a letter directed to the captain of a caval- 
ry regiment. The gallant captain lived 
near the New Gate (654 paces from the 
citizen’s house), and thither the young 
peasant walked with the citizen. So he 
could “ govern fully the movements of 
his legs.” At the house, the captain be- 
ing out, the boy said, “I would be a 
horseman as my father was,” also “ Don’t 
know.” Later he was taken to the 
prison, up a steep hill, and the ascent to 
his room was one of over ninety steps. 
Thus he could certainly walk, and when 
he spoke of himself he said “I” like 
other people. Later he took to speaking 
of himself as “ Kaspar,” in the manner 
of small children and some hysterical pa- 
tients under hypnotism. But this was an 
after-thought, for Kaspar’s line now was 
that he had only been taught a few 
words, like a parrot, words which he used 


to express all senses indifferently. His 
eyesight, when he first appeared, seenis 
to have been normal; at the prison he 
wrote his own name as “ Kaspar 
Hauser,” and covered a sheet of paper 
with writing. Later he could only see in 
the dark. 

So says Feuerbach, in 1832. What he 
does not say is whence he got his in- 
formation as to Kaspar’s earliest exploits. 
Now our earliest evidence, on oath, be- 
fore a magistrate, is dated November 4, 
1829. George Weichmann, shoemaker 
(Feuerbach’s anonymous “ citizen”), 
then swore that, on May 26th, 1828, he 
saw Kaspar, not making paralyzed ef- 
forts to walk, but trudging down a hilly 
street, shouting “Hi!” (“or any loud 
cry’), and presently asking, “ with tol- 
erable distinctness,” “ New Gate Street?” 
He took the boy that way, and the boy 
gave him the letter for the captain. 
Weichmann said that they had better ask 
for him at the New Gate Guard House, 
and the boy said, “ Guard House? Guard 
House? New Gate no doubt just built?” 
He said he came from Ratisbon, and was 
in Nuremberg for the first time, but 
clearly did not understand what Weich- 
mann meant when he inquired as to the 
chances of war breaking out. In May, 
1834, Weichmann repeated his evidence 
as to Kaspar’s power of talking and 
walking, and was corroborated by one 
Jacob Beck, not heard of in 1829. On 
December 20th, 1829, Merk, the captain’s 
servant, spoke to Kaspar’s fatigue, “ he 
reeled as he walked,” and would answer 
no questions. In 1834 Merk expanded, 
and said “ we had a long chat.” Kaspar 
averred that he could read and write, and 
had crossed the frontier daily on his way 
to school. “ He did not know where he 
came from.” Certainly Merk, in 1834, 
remembered much more than in 1829. 
Whether he suppressed facts in 1829, or, 
in 1834, invented fables, we do not know. 
The cavalry captain (November 2d, 
1829) remembered several intelligent re- 
marks made by Kaspar. His dress was 
new and clean (denied by Feuerbach), 
he was tired and footsore. The evidence 
of the police taken in 1834 was remote 
in time, but went to prove that Kaspar’s 
eyesight and power of writing were nor- 
mal. Feuerbach absolutely discredits all 
the sworn evidence of 1829, without giv- 
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ing his own sources. The evidence shows 
that Kaspar could both walk and talk, 
and see normally, by artificial and natu- 
ral light, all of which is absolutely in- 
consistent with Kaspar’s later account of 
himself. 

The personal property of Kaspar was 
a horn rosary, and several Catholic tracts 
with prayers to the guardian angel, and 
so forth. Feuerbach holds that these 
were furnished by “ devout villains ”—a 
very sound Protestant was Feuerbach— 
and that Kaspar was ignorant of the be- 
ing of a Deity, at all events of a Protest- 
ant Deity. The letter carried by the boy 
said that the writer first took charge of 
him, as an infant, in 1812, and had never 
let him “take a single step out of my 
house. I have already taught 
him to read and write, and he writes my 
handwriting exactly as I do.” In the 
same hand was a letter in Latin charac- 
ters, purporting to come from Kaspar’s 
mother, “a poor girl,” as the author of the 
German letter was “a poor day laborer.” 
Humbug as I take Kaspar to have been, 
I am not sure that he wrote these pieces. 
If not, somebody else was in the affair ; 
somebody who wanted to get rid of 
Kaspar. 

How Kaspar fell, as it were from the 
clouds, and unseen, into the middle of 
Nuremberg, even on a holiday, when al- 
most every one was out of town, is cer- 
tainly a puzzle. The earliest witnesses 
took him for a journeyman tailor lad (he 
was about sixteen), and perhaps nobody 
paid any attention to a dusty traveling 
tradesman, or groom out of place. Feu- 
erbach (who did not see Kaspar till 
July) says that his feet were covered with 
blisters; the jailer says that they were 
— swollen by the tightness of his 
00ts, 

Once in prison, Kaspar, who asked to 
be taken home, adopted the réle of “a 
semi-unconscious animal,” playing with 
toy horses, “ blind tho he saw,” yet, not 
long after, he wrote a minute account of 
all that he had observed. He could only 
eat bread and water: meat made him 
shudder, and Lord Stanhope, who later 
befriended him, says that this peculiarity 
did occur in the cases of some peasant 
soldiers. He had no sense of hearing, 
which means, perhaps, that he did not 
think of pretending to be amazed by the 
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sound of church bells till he had been in 
prison for some days. Till then he had 
been deaf to their noise. This is Feuer- 
bach’s story, but we shall see that it is 
contradicted by Kaspar himself, in writ- 
ing. Thus the alleged facts may be ex- 
plained without recourse even to a theory 
of intermittent deafness. Kaspar was no 
more deaf than blind. He “was all 
there.” In 1829 he completed a work of 
autobiography. 

Kaspar, he wrote, till the age of six- 
teen was kept in “a prison,” “perhaps six 
or seven feet long, four broad and five 
high.” There were two small windows, 
with closed, black, wooden shutters. He 
lay on straw, lived on bread and water, 
and played with toy horses, and blue and 
red ribbons. That he could see colors in 
total darkness is a proof of his inconsist- 
ent fables, or of his “ hyperesthesia ”— 
abnormal acuteness of the senses. “ The 
man” who kept him was not less hyper- 
esthetic, for he taught Kaspar to write in 
the dark. He never heard any noise, but 
avers that, in prison, he was alarmed by 
the town clock striking, on the first morn- 
ing, tho Feuerbach says that he did not 
hear the bells for several days. 

Such is Kaspar’s written account 
(1829) ; the published account of July, 
1828, derived from “ the expressions of 
a half dumb animal ” (as Feuerbach puts 
it), is much more prolix and minute in 
detail. The animal said that he had sat 
on the ground, and never seen daylight, 
till he came to Nuremberg. He used to 
be hocused with water of an evil taste 
and wake in a clean shirt. “ The man” 
once hit him and hurt him, for making 
too much noise. The man taught him his 
letters and the Arabic numerals. Later he 
gave him instructions in the art of stand- 
ing. Next he took him out, and taught 
him about nine words. He was made 
by the man to walk he.knew not how far, 
or how long, the man leading him. No- 
body saw this extraordinary pair on the 
march. Feuerbach, who maintains that 
Kaspar’s feet were covered with cruel 
blisters, from walking, also supposes that 
“perhaps for the greater part of the 
way” he was carried in a carriage or 
wagon! Whence, then, the cruel blisters 
caused by walking? There is medical 
evidence that his legs were distorted by 
confinement, but the medical post mor- 
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tem evidence says that this was not the 
case. He told Binder that his windows 
were shuttered ; he told Hiltel, the jailer, 
that from his windows he saw “a pile of 
wood and above it the top of a tree.” 

Obviously Kaspar’s legends about him- 
self, whether spoken in June, 1828, or 
writtten in February, 1829, are absurdly 
false. He was for three weeks in the 
tower, and was eternally visited by the 
curious. Yet in these three weeks the 
half-conscious animal “learned to read 
tolerably well, to count, to write figures ” 
(that he could do when he arrived, 
Feuerbach says), “ he made progress in 
writing a good hand, and learned a sim- 
ple tune on the harpsichord,” pretty well 
for a half-unconscious animal. 

In July, 1828, after being adopted by 
the excited town of Nuremberg, he was 
sent to be educated and live with a 
schoolmaster named Daumer, and was 
studied by Feuerbach. They found, in 
Kaspar, a splendid example of the “ sen- 
sitive,” and a noble proof of the powers 
of “animal magnetism.” In Germany, 
at this time, much was talked and writ- 
ten about “somnambulism” (the hyp- 
notic state), and about a kind of “ ani- 
mal magnetism” which, in accordance 
with Mesmer’s theory, was supposed to 
pass between stars, metals, magnets and 
human beings. The effects produced on 
the patient by the hypnotist (now 
ascribed to “ suggestion”) were at- 
tributed to a “ magnetic efflux,” and 
Reichenbach’s subjects saw strange cur- 
rents flowing from metals and magnets. 

In my view, Kaspar was, to put it 
mildly, an ambulatory automatist, who 
had strayed away from some place where 
nobody desired his return; rather his 
lifelong absence was an object of hope. 
The longer Kaspar lived the more fre- 
quently was he detected in every sort of 
imposture that could make him notori- 
ous, or enable him to shirk work. 

Kaspar had for months been the pet 


mystery of Nuremberg. Some thought 


him a son of Napoleon; others averred 
(as we saw) that he was the infant son 
of the Grand Duke Charles of Baden, 
born in 1812, who had not died within a 
fortnight of his birth, but been spirited 
away by a lady disguised as the spectral 
“ White Lady of Baden,” an aristocratic 
ban-shie. The subtle conspirators had 


bred the Grand Ducal Kaspar in a dark 
den, the theory ran, hoping that he would 
prove, by virtue of such education, an 
acceptable recruit for the Bavarian caval- 
ry, and that no questions would be asked. 
Unluckily, questions were now being 
asked, for a boy who could only occasion- 
ally see and hear was not (tho he could 
smell a cemetery at a distance of five 
hundred yards) a useful man on a pa- 
trol, at least the military authorities 
though not. Had they known that Kas- 
par could see in the dark, they might 
have kept him as a guide in night attacks, 
but they did not know. The promising 
young hussar (he rode well but clumsily ) 
was thus left in ‘the hands of civilians: 
the Grand Ducal secret might be dis- 
covered, sO an assassin was sent to take 
off the young prince. 

To make a long story short, on Octo- 
ber 17th, 1829, Kaspar did not come to 
midday eating, but was found weltering 
in his gore, in the cellar of Daumer’s 
house. Being offered refreshment in a 
cup, he bit out a piece of the porcelain 
and swallowed it. He had “an incon- 
siderable wound” on the forehead; to 
that extent the assassin had effected his 
purpose. Feuerbach thinks that the mur- 
derer had made a shot at Kaspar’s throat 
with a razor, that Kaspar had ducked 
cleverly, and got it on the brow, and that 
the assassin believed his crime to be con- 
summated, and fled, after uttering words 
in which Kaspar recognized the voice of 
his tutor, the possible albino. No albino 
or other suspicious character was ob- 
served. Herr Daumer, before this cruel 
outrage, had remarked, in Kaspar, “a 
highly regrettable tendency to dissimula- 
tion and untruthfulness,” and, just be- 
fore the attack, had told the pupil that 
he was a humbug. Kaspar left Daumer’s 
house and stayed with various good peo- 
ple, being accompanied by a policeman 
in his walks. He was sent to school, and 
Feuerbach bitterly complains that he was 
compelled to study the Latin grammar, 
“and finally even Czsar’s Comment- 
aries!” In his new homes Kaspar lied 
terribly, was angry when detected, and 
wounded himself—he said accidentally— 
with a pistol, after being reproached for 
shirking the Commentaries of Julius 
Czsar, and for mendacity. He was very 
vain, very agreeable as long as no one 
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found fault with him, very lazy, and very 
sentimental. : 

In May, 1831, Lord Stanhope, who, 
since the attack on Kaspar in 1829, had 
been curious about him, came to Nurem- 
berg, and “ took up” the hero, with fan- 
tastic fondness. Tho he recognized Kas- 
par’s mythopeeic tendencies, he believed 
him to be the victim of some nefarious 
criminals, and offered a reward of 500 
florins, anonymously, for information. 
It never was claimed. 

lready had arisen a new theory, that 
Kaspar was the son of a Hungarian 
magnate, an idea at which the lad caught 
greedily. Later, Lord Stanhope averred, 
on oath, that inquiries made in Hungary 
proved Kaspar to be an impostor. 

Lord Stanhope, tho he had relieved 
Nuremberg of Kaspar (November, 


1831), and had made ample provision for © 


him, was deeply skeptical about his nar- 
rative. The town of Nuremberg had al- 
ready tried to shift the load of Kaspar 
onto the shoulders of the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment. Lord Stanhope did not adopt 
him, but undertook to pay for his main- 
tenance, and left him, in January, 1832, 
under the charge of a Dr. Meyer, at 
Anspach. He had a curator, and a 
guardian, and escaped from the Com- 
mentaries of Julius Cesar into the genial 
society of Feuerbach. That jurist died 
in May, 1833 (poisoned, say the Kaspar- 
ites), a new guardian was appointed, and 
Kaspar lived with Dr. Meyer. Finding 
him incurably untruthful, the doctor 
ceased to provoke him by comments on 
his inaccuracies, and Kaspar got a small 
clerkly place. With this he was much 
dissatisfied, for he, like Feuerbach, had 
expected Lord Stanhope to take him to 
England. On December oth, 1833, 
Meyer was much provoked by Kaspar’s 
inveterate falseness and said that he did 
not know how to face Lord Stanhope, 
who was expected to visit Anspach at 
Christmas. For some weeks Kaspar had 
been sulky, and there had been questions 
about a journal which he was supposed 
to keep, but would not show. He was 
now especially resentful. On two earlier 
occasions, after a scene with his tutor, 
Kaspar had been injured, once by the 
assassin, who cut his forehead; once by 
a pistol accident. On December 14th he 
tushed into Dr. Meyer’s room, pointed 
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to his side, and led Meyer to a place dis- 
tant about five hundred yards. from his 
house. So agitated was he that Meyer 
would go no further, especially as Kas- 
par would answer no questions. On their 
return, Kaspar said, “ Went Court Gar- 
den—Man—had a knife—gave a bag— 
struck—I ran as I could—bag must lie 
there.” Kaspar was found to. have a 
narrow wound, “two inches and a half 
under the center of the left breast,” clear- 
ly caused. by a. sharp. double-edged 
weapon. In three or four days. he died, 
the heart had been injured. He was able 
to depose, but not on oath, that on the 
morning of the 14th a man in a blouse 
(who had addressed him some days 
earlier) brought him a verbal message 
from the court gardener, asking him to 
come and view some clay from a newly 
bored well, where, in fact, no work was 
being done at this time. He found no 
one at the well, and went to the monu- 
ment of the rather forgotten poet, Uz. 
Here a man came forward, gave him a 
bag, stabbed him, and fled. Of the man 
he gave discrepant descriptions.. He be- 
came incoherent, and died. 

There was snow lying, when Kaspar 
was stabbed, but there were no foot- 
marks near the well, and elsewhere, only 
one man’s track in the Hofgarten. Was 
that track Kaspar’s? We are not told. 
No knife was found. Kaspar was left- 
handed, and Dr. Horlacher declared that 
the blow must have been dealt by a left- 
handed man. Lord Stanhope suggested 
that Kaspar himself had inflicted the 
wound by pressure, and that, after he 
had squeezed the point of the knife 
through his. wadded coat, it had pene- 
trated deeper than he had intended, a 
very probable hypothesis. 

As for the bag which the assassin gave 
him, it was found, and Dr. Meyer said 
that it was very like a bag which he had 
seen in Kaspar’s possession. It con- 
tained a note, folded, said Madame 
Meyer, as Kaspar folded his own notes. 
The writing was in pencil, in Spiegel- 
schrift—that is, it had to be read in a 
mirror. Kaspar, on his deathbed, kept 
muttering incoherences about “ what is 
written with lead, no one can read.” The 
note contained vague phrases about com- 
ing from the Bavarian frontier. 

After Kaspar’s death the question of 
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“ murder or suicide?” agitated Germany, 
and gave birth to a long succession of 
pamphlets. A wild woman, Countess 
Albersdorf (“née Lady Graham,” says 
Miss Evans, who later calls her “ Lady 
Caroline Albersdorff”) saw _ visions, 
dreamed dreams, and published non- 
sense. Other pamphlets came out, di- 
rected against the House of Baden. In 
1870 an anonymous French pamphleteer 
offered the Baden romance, as from the 
papers of a Major von Hennenhofer, the 
villain in chief of the White Lady plot. 
Lord Stanhope was named as the ring- 
leader in the attacks on Kaspar, both at 
Nuremberg and Anspach. In 1883 all 
the fables were revived in a pamphlet 
produced at Ratisbon, a mere hash of 
the libels of 1834, 1839, 1840 and 1870. 
Dr. Meyer was especially attacked. His 
sons defended his reputation by an ac- 
tion for libel on the dead, an action which 
German law permits. There was no de- 
fense, and'the publisher was fined, and 
ordered to destroy all the copies. In 
1892 the libels were repeated, by “ Baron 
Alexander von Artin:” two documents 
of a palpably fraudulent character were 
added; the rest was the old stuff. The 
reader may find it in Miss Evans’s “ Kas- 
par Hauser” (1892). For example, 
Daumer knew a great deal. He even, in 
1833, received an anonymous letter from 
Anspach containing the following state- 
ment: “ Lord Daniel Alban Durteal, ad- 
vocate of the Royal Court in London, 
said to me, ‘I am firmly convinced that 


Kaspar Hauser was murdered. It was 
all done by bribery. Stanhope has no 
money, and lives by this affair.’ ”” Daumer 
and Miss Evans appear to have seen 
nothing odd in relying on an anonymous 
letter about Lord Daniel Alban Durteal! 

It is quite possible that Kaspar Hauser 
no more knew who he was than the valet 
of 1669-1703 knew why he was a 
prisoner. Nothing is certain, except that 
Kaspar was an hysterical humbug, whom 
people of sense suspected from the first, 
and whom believers in animal magnetism 
and homceopathy accepted as some great 
one, educated by his royal enemies in 
total darkness—to fit him for the military 
profession. 

The fable about a Prince of Baden 
had not a single shred of evidence in its 
favor. It is true that the Grand Duchess 
was too ill to be permitted to see her dead 
baby, in 1812, but the baby’s father, 
grandmother and aunt, with the ten court 
physicians, the nurses and others, must 
have seen it, in death, and it is too absurd 
to suppose, on no authority, that they 
were all parties to the White Lady’s plot. 
Abject credulity, love of mystery, love of 
scandal, and political passions, produced 
the ludicrous mass of fables to which, as 
late as 1893, the Duchess of Cleveland 
thought it advisable to reply. In Eng- 
land it is quite safe to accuse a dead man 
of murder, or of what you please, as far 
as the Duchess understood the law of 
libel ; so she had no legal remedy. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Christ’s Catechism 


' BY MINNIE FERRIS HAUENSTEIN 


Nor by set form or length of weary words . 
Nor by the power of Rubric or of Creed 

Did Christ propound the Question of all time 
The fact supreme,—the soul’s undying need. 


Not ’neath the glory of Cathedral dome. 
Nor by the reverent, silent altar-stair 
Where wafts the wave of incense down the 
aisle— 
God’s temple is his boundless everywhere— 


But with three trenchant, ever burning words 
He searches deep the man who was to be 
His pentecostal herald—in his ears 
He pours the threefold question, “Lov’st 


thou me?” 
BurFraLo, N. Y. 
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Animal Individuality 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


ERTAIN of our nature writers lay 
great stress upon the individual- 
ity of animals, in many cases, as 

it seems to me, greatly exaggerating it. 

If we mean by individuality differ- 
ences in character and disposition, then is 
there a fair measure of individuality 
among the animals. No two animals are 
just alike, any more than any two trees 
are just alike. But if we mean the pos- 
session of striking original traits, unique 
powers and capacities, as among men, 
then is there very little. Animals do 
not differ in the degree that men differ. 
What one does all of its kind will sooner 
or later do. Anything you can learn of 
one bird or beast that is not true 
of every member of its species is un- 
important. Otters as a class have 
their sliding places, foxes as a class 
are cunning, opossums as a class are 
stupid, weasels as a class are bloodthirsty, 
rabbits as a class are timid. In other 
words, all animals are true to their class 
the world over, and share in varying 
measure its capacities and limitations. 

[t is true all dogs do not kill sheep, but 
all wolves do. The dog is a descendant 
of a wild, wolfish ancestor, and its wild 
instincts occasionally crop out. Neither 
are all horses balky, or buckers, or kick- 
ers, or runaways. The horse is a domestic 
animal, and the devil gets into him, when 
we find him there, through man. I knew 
an old cow that would open a gate when 
my corn and cabbage were just on the 
other side of it, but she did it in a blind 
bovine way by bunting vaguely at the 
latch. When she hit it just right the 
gate swung open of its own weight. 

| myself like to dwell upon what seem 
like individual differences in the man- 
ners and characters of the birds and the 
mammals. We all love the specific and 
the characteristic; but we are aware of 
these differences mainly because we have 
a few birds or mammals under observa- 
tion and not the whole class. Some 
day we shall observe the same trait 
or habit in another of the same 
class. We see something in the eye or 
the face of a member of one’s own fam- 
ily, and think it peculiar and original ; 


then in the face of an Eskimo or a Cos- 
sack we see the same look. 

The difference in habit and capacity 
among our brute neighbors is less than 
among men, in proportion as their pow- 
ers are less. It may be laid down as a 
law that the higher we go in the scale of 
intelligence the wider the differences 
among individuals, and the lower we go 
the less these differences. Probably 
clams and oysters and snails do not dif- 
fer among themselves at all appreciably. 
Insects do not seem to differ, for, not- 
withstanding the astonishing amount of 
intelligence insects seem to show; they are 
doubtless perfect automatons, as void of 
individuality as the leaves of a tree. 

With the domestic animals—animals 
that have long been under the dominion 
of man and long subject to artificial con- 
ditions, as the dog, the cat, the horse, 
etc.—the variation in habit, capacity, dis- 
position, is and should be much greater 
than it is among animals in a state of 
nature, otherwise we should never have 
had the various breeds of dogs, sheep, 
pigeons, swine, horses, poultry, et 
There are as yet no variety of turkeys 
(except in color) because the turkey has 
not long been under domestication. And 
among the wild animals there are con- 
stant variations, but not in so marked a 
degree. If we knew the birds and beasts 
as intimately as we know the members 
of our own family we should probably 
find no two exactly alike. People who 
have caged birds and caged squirrels find 
a great difference in them in temper and 
disposition. 

Animal trainers find that the animals 
they deal with differ much in disposition 
and in capacity. Hunters find that the 
deer, or moose, or bears they pursue dif- 
fer from each other in speed, in courage, 
in cunning, in size, in ferocity, etc. 
Roosevelt says that two wounded griz- 
zlies or moose will often behave in oppo- 
site ways, but if one charges the hunter, 
be assured the time will come when others 
will charge him also. 

Man introduces new and strange in- 
fluences, makes new demands and 
thwarts instinct. Even the colors of ani- 
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mals change under his influence; white 
and black and a showy mixture of the 
two often take the place of the neutral 
graysand browns; and size and disposi- 
tion vary quite as much. But I have 
never been able to see any marked dif- 
ference between crows, or hawks, or 
squirrels, or rabbits, or woodchucks, or 
minks, or water fowl, or among the wild 
birds. In one locality an old, much 
hunted dog: fox may be more than usually 
curining and resourceful in baffling or 
eluding the hound; but other foxes in 
other localities, under like conditions, de- 
velop the same traits. They are excep- 
tional only so far as man makes them so. 
Diversity in uniformity is nature’s law. 
The uniformity is major, the diversity is 
minor. Note how this law holds with 
our smaller birds. Those vary most in 


their ways and habits that are most close- 
ly associated with man, as the robin, the 
song sparrow, the oriole. The robin va- 
ries greatly in its nesting habits, going 
from trees to walls and sheds and even 
upon the ground; but the song and song 
habits show great uniformity, except 


in the rare cases where it learns the 
song and call of some other bird. The 
English sparrow, shows great va- 
riation in its nesting habits and feeding 
habits also, and is very adaptive. Our 
song sparrows show marked variation in 
their songs, and but little variation in 
their nesting habits or feeding habits. 
The oriole shows considerable indi- 
viduality in song and call; but examine a 


John Burroughs at “ Slabsides ” 


thousand or two thousand nests and you 
will see but slight differences in them. 
But I am of opinion that orioles’ nests 
of to-day show a marked departure from 
the nests of fifty or one hundred years 
ago; they seem to be rounder and shal- 
lower—less deep and _ gourd-shaped. 
This is certainly true if we take the nest 
Audubon painted as a type of the nest 
at thattime. This is long and pear-shaped, 
with the entrance in the side of the neck 
near the top. Greater safety for the 
mother and the young would be secured 
by such a nest than by the more open and 
shallow one, and if the change I refer to 
has occurred, it would indicate that the 
danger from the natural enemies of the 
bird—crows and squirrels—is less now 
than formerly, which seems a reasonable 
supposition. 

What I am aiming to say is that in- 
dividuality among the lower animals in 
their wild state is not a matter to lay 
much stress upon, and that the study of 
any single specimen will not yield you 
anything of importance that a like study 
of others of its kind will not yield. There 
are no inventors, or discoverers, or origi- 
nators among the animals. I have heard 
of but one wolf that was converted to 
Christianity, and he had the exceptional 
advantage of a sermon by St. Francis. 
It has been said by a writer of nature 
books that a coon will amputate its 
wounded foot and treat the stump in a 
rational way to allay the inflammation. 
If one coon will do this, then all coons 

will do it under like condi- 
tions. The same writer avers 
he has seen a woodcock with 
a broken leg mend the leg 
with a cast made of clay and 
dry grass. Then will all 
woodcocks with broken legs 
do the same thing. Excep- 
tional intelligence of so ex- 
traordinary a character does 
not occur among the animals. 
If one fox has been known to 
catch crabs with his tail, then 
will all other foxes, under the 
stress of hunger, where crabs 
abound, fish with their tails. 
An animal will not do any- 
thing which necessity has not 
taught its progenitors to do. 
Necessity has taught certain 
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fowls to eat sand and gravel, 
and they all do it. One of the 
most extraordinary things in 
bird life is the ruse of the 
female, among the ground 
builders, to decoy the intruder 
away from her nest by feign- 
ing lameness and paralysis, 
and thus offering herself as 
an easy prey. But this is not 
an individual trait. It is 
universal among certain 
ground nesters. Animal in- 
telligence is inherited; it is 
a matter of experience or 
acquisition only in a very 
limited degree. A new prob- 
lem suddenly presented, new 
conditions suddenly ~devel- 
oped, and the animal; has, no 
cope with them. 

When our “ Modern School of Nature 
Study ” arouses one’s incredulity by its 
startling discoveries, such~as that of a 
frog swallowing a live.sparrow, or of a 
red squirrel with cheek pouches like ‘a 
gopher, or of a porcupine making itself 
into a ball and rolling down a hill*in the 
woods, or of a fox caught iff a trap 
“playing possum,” even feigning to be 
frozen stiff; or of a fox riding on a 
sheep’s back to escape the hounds, and so 


power to 
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John. Burroughs at “ Slabsides” (Another View) 


forth, your incredulity is met with the 
statement that you are not to disbelieve 
these things simply because you yourself 
have not seen them; you have seen very 
little of what any one wild creature does ; 
animals differ greatly, and one frog and 
one tumble bug and one woodcock 
may and will do things far beyond the 
reach: of its class. It is against such ab- 


- surd interpretation of the individuality of 


animals’ that I have been directing the 
foregoing remarks. 
West Park, N. Y 


Music, Art and the Drama 


The Drama 


N considering the dramatic —repre- 
sentations produced at New York 
this winter, by far the first place must 

be given to the opera as brought out at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. It is 
probably not extravagant to assert that 
the opera at New York’this winter sur- 
Passes anything heretofore seen in this 
country, and is fully equal to any repre- 
sentation of opera which can be seen at 
the present time in any city in the world. 
Parsifal,” of course, has been the par- 
ticular attraction, and its production here 
is certainly equal, and probably superior 
fo, any which has previously occurred. 
As THE INDEPENDENT has already fully 


discussed this masterpiece of Wagner’s, 
we content ourselves in this issue with 
merely reproducing a picture of Mr. Con- 
ried, the manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and the much discussed 
scene from “ Parsifal” showing the 
great Hall of the Grail. But the general 
merit of all the operas which have been 
produced this winter at the Metropolitan 
has been of the highest quality. The 
leading singers are among the best in the 
world. The precision, accuracy and ex- 
pression of the orchestra and the chorus 
have been admirable, and the scenery and 
general accessories have never before 
been equalled in New York. The uni- 
form high scale of excellence which the 
performances of such operas as “ Aida,” 
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“ Lohengrin,” “ Tannhauser ” and others 
have attained merits unqualified praise, 
and lovers of music and of the opera 
have never had a greater opportunity to 
enjoy this very noble form of entertain- 
ment than has been afforded in New 
York this winter. The rates of admis- 
sion ordinarily charged are inordinately 
‘ high, but the scheme of comparatively 
reasonable prices on Saturday nights has 
been well maintained, and the operas 
given on those nights have been among 
the best. The fact 


York is “ The Admirable Crichton,” by 
J. M. Barrie. Its literary merit is fully 
equal to that of the best stories by this 
well-known author. The play is thor- 
oughly clean and sweet. An odd, fantas- 
tic and fascinating humor plays in it all 
the time. The subject and the treatment 
is unusual, and the whole effect is charm- 
ing. It is just the play to which to take 
the entire family. Mr. Gillette, who 
takes the leading part, acts admirably, as 
he always does, and all the minor parts 
are capitally taken, 





that a considerable 
part of the lower 
portion of the house 
has been empty on 
Saturday nights is 
a striking illustra- 
tion of the musical 
taste of those per- 
sons who attend 
on other evenings, 
and who abstain 
from going on Sat- 
urday nights be- 
cause the price 
is comparatively 
cheap. 

The general con- 
dition of the drama 
in New York this 
season, on the con- 
trary, is, upon the 
whole, rather below 
the usual  stand- 





particularly two of 
the earl’s daugh- 
ters by Miss Sybil 
Carlisle and Miss 
Beatrice Irwin. 
The grace and 
lovely English 
voice of Miss Ir- 
win are particular- 
ly winning in this 
part. 

There has been 
also a number of 
plays of moder 
society which have 
been well presented 
and acted this win- 
ter by actors of 
skill and clever- 
ness, but almost all 
of them are tainted 
more or less by 
the usual mod- 








ard. The best play 
which has been 
produced this winter was Stephen Phil- 
lips’s “ Ulysses,” a play which, in .most 
respects, deserves high praise. It was 
based quite literally on the leading in- 
cidents of the beautiful old Homeric 
story. It was written by a true poet, and 
is colored throughout with the light of 
imagination and fancy. It was produced 
with magnificent scenery and accessories. 
The scene illustrating Ulysses’ journey 
through Hades has rarely been equalled 
on the American stage. The acting was 
intelligent and effective. The only seri- 
ous defect in the play was a lack, in 
places, of dramatic force and action, but 
it was upon the whole a play which any 
intelligent and cultivated person would 
thoroughly enjoy. 

The best play now running in New 
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ern dramatic treat- 
ment of the rela- 
tions of men and women in present so- 
ciety. One of the most interesting of these 
plays was “A Clean Slate,” admirably 
acted by Miss Jessie Millward and the 
members of her company. The uniform 
excellence of all the actors in this play 
made the total effect very harmonious. 
“The Whitewashing of Julia” was an- 
other interesting play, in which Miss Fay 
Davis was notably winning and attract- 
ive. She is an actress of singular natv- 
ralness and charm. The play itself is 
written with much grace and wit. 

Miss Henrietta Crosman, in “ Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs,” is an actress of quite un- 
usual merit, and altho the play as written 
lacks charm and style, and the scenes are 
usually overcrowded with people, her 
individual part was admirably done. Her 
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Irish brogue in this play is delicious, and 
her acting generally of a high order. 
Miss Maude Adams, who is one of the 
most admirable actresses on the. stage 
to-day, is not seen to much advantage in 
“The Pretty Sister of Jose.” The play 
is frivolous and without dramatic move- 
ment, and the part is singularly unsuited 
to and unworthy of her. But each of 
the plays which we have mentioned, altho 
none of them is great, affords a pleasant 
evening entertainment. “Captain Bar- 
rington ” is an American play, the scene 
being laid in the Revolution. It is not 
well written, and the play hangs upon the 
old device of the resemblance of twin 
brothers, making the mystery always 
glaringly obvious, but it is a clean play, 
with considerable action, and was upon 
the whole interesting. Mr. Richman, 
who takes the leading part, is, in this 


play, as always, intelligent and manly.. 


The actor who represented General 
Washington acted with unusual dignity 
and grace, and in his make-up and bear- 
ing he very strikingly resembled the pic- 
tures of the original. 


Parsifa].”’ 
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The play of “Candida” is written with 
some wit, and with an eccentricity which 
callow persons might mistake for original- 
ity, but isanessentially repulsive play. The 
character, who is supposed to be a poetic 
boy genius in love with Candida, and who 
appears like an anemic lout, who needs 
to be hazed, may have met the idea of 
the author, but it is difficult to imagine 
how any audience could be expected to 
believe that any healthy woman could 
ever have felt anything but repulsion for 
him, much less could ever have been in 
any danger of falling in love with him. 

“Mother Goose ” is a pretty good play 
to take children to on an afternoon. It 
is one of those gorgeous Drury Lane 
extravaganzas, intended for the Christ- 
mas holidays. The Goose family is very 
good, and Mother Goose herself is par- 
ticularly anserine. 


« 


Victor Herbert 


The report of Victor Herbert’s resig- 
nation as Conductor of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra is formally incorrect. His 


Act I, Scene 2, The Great Hall of the Grail. (Copyright, 1903, by Pach Brothers) 





THE 


VICTOR HERBDRT 


contract ends on March 19th, 1904, and 
he has notified the committee that he does 
not wish his name used as a possible 
candidate for Conductor after that date, 
as he has decided to remove to New 
York. No steps have as yet been taken 
toward choosing his successor. 

This is the sixth year of Mr. Herbert’s 
leadership in Pittsburg. He assumed 
charge at a crucial period in the history 
of the orchestra, at a time when vigor- 
ous measures were needed to counteract 
the disintegrating effect of Archer’s 
leadership. With splendid energy and 
enthusiasm Mr. Herbert began a labor 
of reconstruction, and these pioneer 
qualities, combined with shrewd and 
sturdy musicianship, have won for the 
Pittsburg the third place among Amer- 
ican orchestras. Mr. Herbert’s achieve- 
ment has been rendered possible by the 
co-operation of Mr. George H. Wilson, 
who was formerly in charge of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, and is known as the 
ablest and most cultivated of orchestral 
managers. Mr. Wilson has raised his 
calling from the status of a business to 
that of an art. 
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Grand Opera in English 


Henry Savage’s Opera Company may 
not be mentioned in the same musical 
breath with the Metropolitan. But as an 
educational factor it is perhaps the most 
hopeful thing to-day in the music world 
with its low rates and its large reper- 
toire. 

The Savage Opera Company is better 
this season than ever before, and it en- 
ables many to become acquainted with 
the classics of opera literature who can- 
not afford to attend the Metropolitan 
performances. It is much more than the 
pianola as a means of popularizing music. 

During a season of five weeks the fol- 
lowing nine operas are_ presented: 
“ Othello,” “Carmen,” “ Faust,” “Il 
Trovatore,” “Tosca,” “ Lohengrin,” 
“ Tannhauser,” “ Aida” and “ The Bo- 
hemian Girl.” Schenck, an able con- 
ductor, atones in some part for an orches- 
tra little above the average theater qual- 
ity. The principals are of a surprisingly 
high grade, tho the chorus is mediocre. 
It is a pity from a purely musical stand- 
point that the singers of the Savage Com- 
pany have taken such pains to attain a 
distinct enunciation, for it often becomes 
difficult to take their work seriously, and 
“Carmen” becomes as funny as “ The 
Mikado.” 

The Savage Company will be seen out- 
side of New York this year, and we 
heartily recommend it to all musically in- 


clined. ¥ 
Ss 


The National Academy of De- 
sign ? 

In its seventy-ninth year the Academy 
exhibition is no worse that¥#jgual. There 
had been talk of a change to be brought 
about in the value of the work this year 
and in the brilliancy of its social recep- 
tion, by the solicitation of pictures 
painted by Americans living in Paris, and 
the substitution of the ‘ Varnishing 
Day” for the “ Private View” at the 
opening. But no change is in any way 
noticeable. Nobody varnished and the 
crowd was the usual one and bought the 
usual pictures at the first view; the ex- 
patriated artists are evidently not start- 
lingly stronger than the men living at 
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home, of they are no better disposed to- 
ward Academy exhibitions. 

Charles Warren Eaton received the 
Innes gold medal for a picture of “ New 
England Pines,” hardly as good as his 
“Old Mill at Crécy ” in the moonlight, a 
less pretentious but better realized sub- 
pect. Hawthorne’s “ Girl in Green ” de- 
served the first Hallgarten prize ($300) ; 
very beautifully handled in color and 


The Little Statue of Ruskin. 


drawing, it had also more sentiment than 
this strong, but rather insensitive painter 


usually gets. In the case of the second 
Haligarten prize ($200) would it not 
again have been better if “ The Broth- 
ers” instead of “ The Sisters,” by Mrs. 
Kenyon Cox, had received the reward? 
The eyes in all Mrs. Cox’s-pictures are 
troublesome, but in this prize picture 
more than usually so. The third Hall- 
garten prize ($100) goes to a very 
young painter’s sincere essay, “The 


gI 


Finale,” by S. J. Woolf (a relative, by the 
way, of that Woolf who used to draw 
street children for Life with a tender 
humor not equaled by any one singe his 
death), shows an ‘aged man holding a 
violin. It is all better than the head, but 
that is carefully studied. 

The Clark prize ($300) for best fig- 
ure composition, was won by H. M. Wal- 
cott, for a picture of some children in a 


A Bronze by Gotzon Borglum 


leafy arbor, intent upon the brightly 
lighted spot to the left of the center into 
which birds are hopping for bits held out 
to them. The colors are well handled in 
value and in the lighting, but one feels 
a striving for decorative quality not quite 
understood. 

Robert Vonnoh won the Proctor prize 
($200) for the best portrait in the show, 
with his very charmingly arranged and 
painted portrait of his wife, Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh. 
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The one picture, however, of perfectly 
realized beauty in the exhibition is Mr. 
Alexander’s “ Quiet Hour,” reproduced 
not long ago in one of the magazines. 


a 
Landscapes by Homer D. Martin 


Among the events of the year for pic- 
ture lovers there are none so satisfying 
as the occasional one-man exhibitions 
given by dealers or clubs. The Lotus 
Club is often responsible for the best of 
these, and in December gave its friends 
one of the most enjoyable exhibitions we 
are likely to have this season. Thirty 
canvases by Homer D. Martin were 
shown. Perhaps more than Inness’s 
or Wyant’s, Martin’s landscapes have an 
absolute lack of the spectacular. There 
are never any violent contrasts of light 
and shadow, forced effects in the com- 
position for the drama’s sake; yet the 
dramatic quality is there. His wind or 
his wetness goes through every cubic 
foot of the represented portion of the 
earth in each picture. Because he is so 
unobtrusive in his methods, the first view 
of his work gives a momentary impres- 
sion of inferiority to Inness and Wyant 


in scope, but these are landscapes to be 


Grospoint de Venise (Late XVIth Century). In process of Construction. 


watched for hours, new and deeper beau- 
ties appearing every moment as in Na- 
ture herself. The man’s power of draw- 
ing is wonderful. That he knew his 
materials perfectly and has a wonderful 
sense of pictorial needs is apparent in 
such splendidly held together composi- 
tions as the “ Low Tide Villerville ” and 
the bit of French coast all grayish 
browns. 

The largest of all the pictures shown, 
the superb “ Westchester Hills,” has the 
same supreme quality of oneness strug- 
gled for by all and reached by so few, and 
by them rarely. Martin’s use of color 
is exquisite. Sometimes, as in “ The 
Symphony,” he has great fun with reds 
and cadmiums used with the very es- 
sence of delicacy, so that one hesitates 
to mention the names of such colors for 
fear of calling up a violence of color 
sensation that is never in his pictures. 

No more beautiful picture in color can 
be imagined than the “ Newport Neck,” 
owned by the Lotus Club, with its sensi- 
tive sky of pinks and yellows and its 
distant purple sea and rough foreground 
of scaly rocks. But all of the Martins 
are individually lovely, in spite of the 
general impress of style upon them. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Bequest of J. W. Paige 
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Point d’Alencon (XVIIth Century). 


The Lace Exhibit in Boston 


An exhibit of rare and widespread 
interest was opened December 18th in 


the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, to 
last nearly all the winter. 

It is perhaps a noteworthy feature 
of this exhibit that its managers refuse 
to point out to curious visitors the most 
expensive laces; they wisely enforce 
some other more worthy criterion upon 
those who would pass judgment. 

_ The laces of earlier date are in the 
first eight or nine cases. They are 
curiously interesting, rather. than 
pretty ; they are of the Venetian “ cut- 
work,” or “ drawn-work ” school, and 
are the forerunners of the real needle- 
point. Such lace looks much like the 
Swedish work of to-day, which consists 
of drawn threads and cross-stitch pat- 
terns in white and dull colors. It was 
usually done over a “ quintain” of 
linen cloth, pasted beneath and after- 
ward cut away, andthe pattern is— 
until the late sixteenth century—uni- 
versally along conventional geometri- 
cal lines, such as we find in our grand- 
mothers’ samplers. Not only are flow- 
ers and vines represented, but horse- 
men, beasts and whole story-telling 
scenes, One large square of Venetian 
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AND THE DRAMA 


Bequest of J. W. Paige 


Burato of the sixteenth century repre- 
sents Orpheus charming all kinds of 
geometrical beings with his geometrical 
lute,—rectilinier dragons, birds, trees 
and rocks. The next case contains the 
first example of a scroll-like pattern in 
flowing curved lines, and from now on 
the designs are increasingly graceful 
and romantic in conception. For some 
time still the principal stitch is darning. 
until the seventeenth century, when the 
button-hole stitch came into general 
use. 

Case 10 contains some good pieces. 
One long strip running around three 
sides of the case has a most original and 
charming pattern and bears the Bar- 
berini arms at frequent intervals. Punto 
Tagliato a Fogliami is a lace of raised 
leaves and flowers, padded to various 
hights and giving a wonderful shaded 
effect in great contrast to the flat lace, 
such as Valenciennes. An _ interesting 
feature of this case is the unfinished piece 
of Punto Rosalina at the bottom, from 
which the pattern-parchment has not yet 
been cut. An excellent collection of sil- 
ver and gold Ragusa guipure is shown 
near by, and the case of Burano finishes 
the line of Venetian point. Some pieces _ 
of the rarely seen Venetian bobbin (or 
pillow) lace are to be found in another 


- 
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corner ; all are small, but exquisite in de- 
sign. 

Many other Italian laces, too large for 
inclusion in the wall-frames, are dis- 
played in the center cases—Genoese, 
Milanese, and mixed in with them some 
interesting Greek specimens. 

Certainly, the exhibit is one to be com- 
mended to all who visit Boston this 
winter. 

as 


Recent Art Exhibitions 


New York has already seen this sea- 
son, one after another, nearly all the 
different phases of art a year’s work has 
to show, altho two or three of the ex- 
hibitions most important in their gen- 
erally higher quality have still to come. 
We have had the Water-Color Club’s 
annual display, and it would have been 
as dull as usual except for the work of 
those three astonishing young women 
from Philadelphia or thereabouts, Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, Elizabeth Shippen Green 
and Violet Oakley. They seem to work 
together and to form a school by them- 
selves, fearless as to color and with 
strong decorative as well as the required 
illustrative power. Miss Green’s illus- 
tration for “ Perdita’s Lovers,” the beau- 
tiful star-lit garden vista full of the ro- 
mance only night holds, is a thrillingly 
delightful little picture. Miss Oakley 
has, perhaps, the more broadly decora- 
tive sense, and Miss Smith’s children are 
human and lovable and interesting, as 
well as very often beautiful. Indeed, the 
child in the hands of all of these women 
is as successfully understood as he has 
been of recent years in literature. 

The Woman’s Art Club showed in the 
gallery of the National Art Club, eighty- 
five pictures that proved how well a large 
number of women have learned to paint 
and proved little else. 

The water-color by Frank Russell 


Green, representing a well realized night,. 


received the Morgan prize of $150 at 
the Salmagundi Club exhibition of Mem- 
bers’ Work. 

The Union League Club has had an 
excellent exhibition of forty-five pictures 
by Americans from the collection of Mr. 
Evans, including works by all the men 
we may call our best in landscape— 
Inness, Wyant, Martin, and after them, 


Bogert, Murphy, Ranger and others, 

The exhibition of the National Sculp- 
ture Society, held also at the National 
Arts Club, necessarily showed only small 
things. The majority of the members of 
the society are occupied with the decora- 
tive sculpture for the St. Louis Expo- 
sition this year, and sent here only works 
of the statuette class, as a rule. The 
number of animal studies shown was 
notable—twenty-two out of some eighty- 
six works. A. P. Proctor, who devotes 
nearly all of his attention to brute crea- 
tion, knows his field certainly, but among 
the ten statuettes shown here did not 
reach anything very big except possibly 
in the studies for the Monkey House 
in Bronx Park. The most interesting 
things shown were by men with foreign 
names. Gutzon Borglum showed a 
bronze group of horsemen of the frontier 
climbing along a rough mountain side 
that was a successful visualization of a 
scene of intense interest. His statuette 
of Ruskin, here reproduced, was a satis- 
fying portrait of the poet, and his Nero 
was splendidly repulsive. By Paul Noc- 
quet was a small group in bronze. called 
“Hercule and Antei,” that had a fine 
dashing action. The raging, forward 
sweep of the Hercule was cleverly helped 
by the lines of the dragging lion’s skin. 
The more academic works by French, 
Niehaus, Lopez, Bush-Brown and others 
were generally commonplace. By Janet 
Scudder were some tiny medallions of 
great delicacy and charm. Her use of 
details of costume—often the modern 
and ugly—to fill space well, was master- 
ful. Nothing could be more charming in 
composition than the exquisite relief por- 
trait of Margaretta McVeagh, with the 
uplifted glance and the hand touching the 
chain about her neck, or the relief of the 
woman holding the little dog. By an- 
other woman—Anna V. Hyatt—was an 
interesting bit of genre—a pair of stubby 
farm horses out in a wild snow storm 
with blankets half blown off and an ap- 
pealingly cold look. It was interesting 
to note that Lucy Perkins, who produces 
that interesting modelled pottery shownat 
Taft and Belnap’s Arts and Crafts Shop, 
is also clever in handling the figure. 
The head of her here had a unique quality 
comparable to that in the painting cf 
Dewing, and the bronze snake-bound 
girl was excellent. 
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Literature 


Man’s Place in the Universe 


Tue veteran naturalist, Dr. A. R. Wal- 
lace, as our readers doubtless remember, 
published last year in THE INDEPEND- 
ent, and also in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, a most interesting and suggestive 
article in which he attempted to show 
that the earth alone is the abode of in- 
telligent beings, and that the human race 
is therefore unique in the universe. The 
article excited a great deal of discussion 
and criticism, and in the handsome vol- 
ume * before us the author develops at 
length his argument and marshals the 
consideration upon which it is founded, 
making, however, some slight modifica- 
tions of his original positions in defer- 
ence to crticism. 

It is obvious, and admitted, that the 
motive which has led him to this train 
of reasoning is the same which actuated 
Whewell in his famous work on “ The 
Plurality of Worlds ”—viz., the feeling 
that the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
Redemption accepted by the Christian 
Church demand the belief that the hu- 
man race is thus unique. 

It may be said at the outset that this 
sentiment seems to have no real logical 
force. If, * fact, there be “ other worlds 
than ours,” why is it hard to believe that 
the same benevolent Deity who has pro- 
vided for our redemption would in some 
wise and effective way interpose in their 
behalf if the entrance of sin should call 
for help. The acceptance of one such 
wonderful miracle ought to make it eas- 
ier rather than more difficult to admit the 
possibility of others more or less like it 
under similar conditions. 

But one is reminded of our Saviour’s 
words, “ What is that to thee? follow 
thou me.” 

The propositions which Dr. Wallace 
endeavors to establish in support of his 
main conclusion are summarized by him 
as follows: 


a 


' *Man’s Place IN Nature. By Alfred R. Wal- 
= New York: McClure, Phillips Co. $2.50 





(1) “ That the [our] stellar universe forms 
one connected whole; and tho of enormous 
extent is yet finite, and its extent [perhaps] 
determinable.” 

(2) “ That the solar system is situated [ap- 
proximately] in the plane of the Milky Way, 
and not far removed from the center of that 
plane. The earth is therefore nearly in the 
center of the [our] stellar universe.” 

(3) “ That this universe consists through- 
out of the same kind of matter, and is [prob- 
ably] subjected to the same physical and chem; 
ical laws.” 

The words in brackets have been in- 
serted by the present writer. By “ uni- 
verse” the author means simply the as- 
semblage of stars and nebulz, visible or 
otherwise, recognizable by our means of 
observation. He distinctly admits the 
possible, even probable, existence of other 
universes quite beyond our ken. 

In (2) the words “approximately,” 
“not far” and “ nearly,” are to be inter- 
preted with reference to the dimensions 
of the universe. - 

Dr. Wallace would not deny that, for 
all we know, our system may be many 
“light-years” distant from the exact 
center of the universe, possibly as much 
as a hundred light-years, the light-year 
being the distance which light travels in 
a year. This is no less than sixty-three 
thousand times the distance of the earth 
from the sun, or nearly six thousand 
millions of millions of miles (586,000,- 
000,000,000 miles). In his original ar- 
ticle he insisted upon a much more exact 
centering of the solar system, and he now 
makes the change as a concession to the 
practically unanimous criticism of as- 
tronomers. 

It may be at once admitted that this 
conclusion as to the position of the sun 
is irrefutable, in the sense that it cannot 
be disproved from the facts now known; 
we have no absolute knowledge that the 
sun is not so situated—no unquestionable 
data are inconsistent with it. 

And yet our data are capable of quite a 
different interpretation. It is certain that 
interstellar space is not perfectly trans- 
parent, but is inhabited by countless my- 
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riads of meteoric particles, of which not 
less than twenty millions daily fall upon 
the earth in the form of shooting stars. 
There are also unknown numbers of 
larger masses ; and of immense dark stars 
also, a few of which have already been 
detected by their effects upon their neigh- 
bors. It is a question whether they do 
not actually outnumber the stars that 
shine. The space around us is therefore 
“hazy,” so to speak, and our telescopic 
vision can only penetrate, to a limited dis- 
tance, about the same in all directions. 
However far the “universe” may ex- 
tend beyond our power of seeing, we 
must be not far from the middle of that 
part of it within our sight. 

But passing over this, we know that 
within a hundred light-years’ distance 
from the exact center of the finite uni- 
verse accepted by the author there must 
be hundreds, and probably thousands, of 
other stars as “ favorably situated” as 
our sun. Not one of those whose paral- 
lax we have thus far been able to meas- 
ure is more than fifty light-years distant 
from the sun. 

Nor are the special advantages which 
the author insists upon as connected with 
a central position in the universe. of such 
importance as he seems to imagine. So 
far as can be made out at present, the in- 
fluences received from the stars, through 
their light and heat or otherwise, amount 
to practically nothing. We should be as 
well off anywhere else, unless perhaps in, 
or close to, the Milky Way, or too near 
some great blazing star. 

The author brings out very clearly the 
unquestionable fact that upon no one of 
the planets of our system but the earth 
(Mars possibly, tho not probably, ex- 
cepted) could life as we know it here ex- 
ist, and he exhibits in a masterly manner 
the wonderful process of evolution which 
has culminated in the human race—a proc- 
ess which he argues could have been pos- 
sible only upon a globe like our earth, 
similarly situated in a planetary system 
like our own, and that system nearly cen- 
tral in its universe. 

This may, perhaps, be, in the main, ad- 
mitted. But it is by no means certain 
that there may not be many such globes 
and systems. It is true that no planetary 
attendants of the stars have yet been dis- 
covered; but it is easy to show that if 


they exist, it would require somethiing 
far beyond our present telescopic power 
to make them visible; it is more natural 
to suppose that such systems are numer- 
ous than that there is only one. 

Dr. Wallace dwells upon the unques- 
tionable and important fact that so far as 
we can ascertain (and our knowledge has 
gained an extensive range within the past 
half century), the same substances and 
physical laws appear to prevail through- 
out the entire universe. This gives a 
certain plausibility to the assumption that 
intelligent life could originate only under 
conditions like those under which our 
own humanity has come to its high estate. 

And yet this is far from certain. We 
do not know, and it is not safe to assume, 
that embodied consciousness, intelligence, 
the moral sense—“ mind and soul,” in 
short—can exist only in a physical or- 
ganization similar to our own. “ With- 
out phosphorus no thought,” is at least a 
doubtful dictum. For aught we know 
there may be in space countless races of 
intelligent moral beings peopling unseen 
worlds. We do not assert that it is, or 
is not, probable; opinions may differ as 
to that, and very likely it will be debated 
no less vigorously than if there were 
some certain knowledge on which opin- 
ion could logically be founded. 

To sum up the whole matter—the ar- 
guments for and against the plurality of 
worlds and of races of intelligent beings 
are at present simply from ignorance to 
ignorance. The question is substantially 
in the same condition as that relating te 
the inhabitants of Mars, as to which Pro- 
fessor Newcomb sententiously says: 
“The reader knows just as much about 
the subject as I do, and that is nothing 
at all.” We can only surmise and imag- 
ine. Whether the future will bring 
knowledge we cannot tell. 

But while the author fails in our judg- 
ment to establish his conclusion, the book 
is well worth reading and full of sugges- 
tion and information. 

A word of caution is, however, needed 
as to the accuracy of its astronomical 
statements. There are numerous inac- 
curacies and inconsistencies, of no special 
importance in relation to the argument. 
but sufficient to render it unsafe for the 
reader to accept the work as in any sense 
an astronomical authority. 
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LITERATURE 


The American Revolution 


From the issuance of Part I of this 
history of the American Revolution * 
it was plain that a welcome voice had 
been raised to reproclaim an old truth 
that—in this country, at least—had long 
been overlooked. Even before our in- 
dependence had been achieved it had be- 
come almost an article of faith with 
Americans that our Revolution had been 
from the start a fight to secure our sepa- 
ration from Great Britain. Instead of 
which it was, at the first, but a struggle 
to retain the rights which they had 
possessed in their old home, and which 
liberty-loving Englishmen had long 
fought for and gradually gained at heavy 
cost to themselves for the enjoyment of 
their posterity everywhere. If England’s 
colonies could not retain an Englishman’s 
rights without becoming independent of 
her control, then, independent we must 
be. This was the issue that was thrust 
upon us rather than sought. It is prob- 
ably within the truth to state that as late- 
ly as 1774 not one-tenth of the adult 
population of the “ Old Thirteen ” either 
expected or desired a separation. Of 
that part of the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland which possessed suf- 
ficient intelligence to look into the sub- 
ject, the proportion which desired to 
deprive the Colonists of any of their 
rights as Englishmen were about the 
same. 

In the view of King George III and 
the ministry of his choice even home- 
born subjects possessed few rights which 
the royal authority was under obligations 
to regard, while the Colonists had still 
lewer claims to royal consideration. In 
fact, the war of our Revolution was but 
a repetition at a distance, both of time 
and of space, of the last civil war in 
England. The position of George the 
rhird was virtually that of Charles the 
First, while the revolting Colonies occu- 
pied that of the Parliament. As the 
struggle proceeded the bitterness of 
American feeling became intensified, and 
by the time that peace was declared it 
appeared to all parties that independence 
had been the original cause for which 
the war had been begun. 





*THn AMERICAN RAVOLUTION. By the Right 
Honor: ble Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. Part 
ll. Vol. 2. Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00 net. 
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Lexington and Bunker Hill had been 
proclaimed in England as victories of 
the Crown over armed rebels; but there 
were many persons who did not accept 
them as such. A young man who was 
about to accept office under Lord North 
dared to tell the latter that—“ If we have 
eight more such victories there will be 
nobody left to bring the news of them.” 

The intelligence that a revolution was 
in actual progress in the Colonies was not 
more unexpected by the English nation 
than it was unwelcome, and that by both 
of the great political parties: “ The most 
caustic remarks about the folly of 
alienating the Americans and the im- 
possibility of subduing them came from 
the pen, not of any Whig or Wilkite, but 
of David Hume,” whom our author just- 
ly calls “a stronger Tory than George 
the Third.” The Whigs, almost without 
exception, sadly or resentfully acknowl- 
edged England’s responsibility for the 
event which they viewed as the common 
calamity of the entire British race. 
“Those who wish well to the whole,” 
wrote Horace Walpole, “can have but 
one cheerful moment, which is that of 
peace,—a moment that seems at a great 
distance.” John Wesley, who had 
preached and traveled here and knew the 
country and its people, writing to Lord 
North two days before Bunker Hill, gave 
expression to the sentiments of the best 
people in England when he said: 


“T cannot avoid thinking, if I think at all, 
that an oppressed people has asked nothing 
more than their legal rights in the most modest 
and inoffensive manner that the nature of the 
thing would allow, but, waiving all considera- 
tions of right or wrong, I ask,—is it common 
sense to use force toward the Americans? 
These men will not be frightened. They are as 
strong men as you. They are as valiant as 
you, if not more abundantly valiant, for they 
are, one and all, enthusiasts for liberty.” 


The last clause was not quite true, for 
there was still a very large party in the 
Colonies whose members were still so 
loyal to the old traditions that they were 
willing to suffer wrong rather than to 
do what seemed to them the greater 
wrong of throwing off allegiance to the 


Crown. The liberty-enthusiasts were 
perhaps as numerous in England as here, 
but there it was a lamentable fact that 
“the great middle class” was there “ to 
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all intents and purposes excluded from 
the higher administration of the coun- 
try.” Never since then has an English 
king or ministry so overridden the will 
of the people as expressed through the 
press and Parliament. Had there been 
a larger proportion of men of a high in- 
tellectual order in the temporarily domi- 
nant party probably the voice of the peo- 
ple would have been heard, for that voice 
spake with no uncertain sound from 
1775 to 1783, not only through the 
mouths of such masters of debate as 
Burke and Fox, but also in the petitions 
of manufacturers and merchants, of 
laborers and country gentlemen, of pro- 
fessional men and mechanics, and of the 
intensely practical tradesmen of London. 
George III was not one of the worst 
monarchs in history; in fact, he was a 
far better man than some who have made 
much better rulers, but he was narrow, 
obstinate and vain, a combination prone 
to blunders, and he had not the moral 
grandeur required to retrieve a wrong 
step, once taken, by reversing his action. 

In reading these admirably written 
volumes one is tempted on every page to 
mark something for quotation, so well 
grouped and contrasted are the facts, so 
clearly etched is every character and cir- 
cumstance, so keen and polished the wit 
which enlivens every paragraph. 

Not even in the works of our own 
most appreciative historians are to be 
found more generous tributes to the 
character and great abilities of Washing- 
ton than are written here. The entire 
chapter headed “ Washington’s New 
York Army,” especially that part of it 
which describes “The American Sol- 
dier,” is written with a fairness and dis- 
crimination that are worthy of wide 
imitation among historians. 

A defect which must be felt by Ameri- 
can readers is that many events which 
appear to us to be of great importance 
are too slightly noticed. To Washing- 
ton’s Long Island and New York cam- 
. paigns and to the victories of Trenton 
and Princeton, both space and pains have 
been freely given and every praise should 
be awarded to the chapters devoted to 
them. On the other hand, Saratoga, 
Yorktown, and the struggle in the Caro- 
linas have received too scant attention. 


Laura Bridgman 


THE publication of Miss Keller’s auto. 
biography last spring seems to have re- 
awakened a very general interest in the 
education of the deaf, dumb and blind, 
not the least important result of which 
is the appearance of the first complete 
and authentic account of Dr. Howe's 
pupil, Laura Bridgman, prepared by his 
daughters from his own notes and re- 
ports and from Laura’s letters and jour- 
nals.* The story they have to tell is, on 
the whole, less interesting than Miss 
Keller’s; but it is, perhaps, more signifi- 
cant as a record of the first successful 
experiment of the kind ever attempted, 
and then, too, it does restore Laura to 
her proper priority of interest. 

Like Miss Keller, she was not born 
blind, but lost her sight and hearing when 
she was about two years old, in conse- 
quence of a very severe attack of scarlet 
fever. Of the earlier and normal portion 
of her life, however, she seems to have 
retained little or nothing, when six years 
afterward she fell under Dr. Howe’s no- 
tice and began her education with the 
acquirement of language. From. this 
time until her death, in 1889, at the age 
of sixty, her existence is merged with 
that of the Perkins Institute, of which 
she remained an inmate during the rest 
of her life. In order to appreciate her 
master’s success, it must be remembered 
that he had no precedents—nothing of 
any kind to aid him in a task which was 
considered impossible by many. His 
first attempt to reach his pupil’s mind 
was made with words of raised letters, 
attached to some simple object, such as 
a book or a knife—the words being re- 
solved into their component characters 
as soon as she became familiar with them. 
The manual alphabet was used only in 
the second instance. She learned eagerly 
and with diligence, but never very read- 
ily, it would seem. She was in general 
a docile, amiable child—in spite of an 
occasional outbreak of temper due to her 
nervous temperament and perhaps to an 
impatience of her limitations—but rather 
matter of fact and unspeculative, except 
in matters of religion, for which she 
showed a remarkable interest. 





* LAuRA BRIDGMAN. By Maude Howe and Flor- 
ence Howe Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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What impresses one particularly about 
Miss Keller, is her power of abstraction 
and her decided intellectual turn. With 
very inadequate substitutes for the usual 
symbols of language, she appears to per- 
form all the complicated algebraic proc- 
esses of thought with astonishing ease 
and correctness. It is curious to specu- 
late what first hand impressions of life 
are possible to a person so situated—a 
rather wide range of tactile sensations, 
some few vague tastes and smells, and a 
dull consciousness of the bodily machine. 
And yet meager as these elements are 
when compared with sights and sounds, 
they are capable, as Miss Keller has 
shown, of being worked up into a lively 
and original illusion of life, particularly 
when compounded with other matters of 
indirect knowledge. But Laura Bridgman 
seems to have wrought very little change 
on the data furnished by her sensations 
or even on the information given her by 
her teachers. She never read very much 
or very easily—perhaps it is for this rea- 
son that even at thirty she had no very 
assured control of written language; and 
tho she had unusual opportunities of 
conversing with distinguished people, her 
mind retained to the last something of 
its childish immaturity. The void left 
by her lack of intellectual interests, she 
filled up with handiwork and with domes- 
tic concerns. And yet, tho there is a 
pathetic ache of emptiness about her 
story, as one reads it here, she did suc- 
ceed, in spite of her terrible infirmity, in 
living a seemly, cheerful life—deft- 
handed, busy and, in her degree, useful. 

a 
The Literary Guillotine. 
Lane, $1.00 net. 

A keen, strong satire on a number of 
present-day authors. A literary court, 
authorized by the legislature, is convened 
to try the most flagrant offenders against 
the cause of letters. Mark Twain, Oliver 
Herford and the anonymous author are 
the judges, and Charles Battell Loomis 
is th e prosecuting officer. Among those 
tried are Richard Harding Davis, Henry 
James, Mary Baker Eddy, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, a 
group of historical novelists and another 
group of poets. The weight of testimony 
is all against the accused, but convictions, 


New York: John 
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for one cause or another, are hard to 
obtain. All of the cases are not properly 
prosecutions ; that, for instance, in which 
Mr. James and Mrs. Eddy are concerned 
is a suit for infringement of patent. -It 
appears that Mr. James considers his 
right to the use of the obscure sentence 
as exclusive and that he resents its em- 
ployment by Mrs. Eddy. But the court 
holds that there is no infringement; that 
Mrs. Eddy has a constructive, if not 
actual, priority in its use, and that, be- 
sides, the two varieties of obscurity are 
fundamentally distinct. That of Mr. 
James, it is held, while unsolvable in de- 
tail, is at least vaguely understandable in 
the mass; while that of the prophetess is 
wholly incomprehensible in the mass, tho 
partially comprehensible when examined 
sentence by sentence. It would be im- 
politic to say wherein the author has 
done his best work, for many of his hits 
touch the quick in a way to make a sensi- 
tive writer squirm, and we do not want 
to add to the pain. Altogether, tho the 
account drags heavily at times, and some 
of the jokes and puns are wretched, the 
skit is a merry and witty piece of work. 
The purely satirical parts are keen and 
often brilliant. 


In Happy Hollow. Phila- 


By Max Adeler. 
delphia : 


Henry Coates & Co. 


It is by no means unamusing, this 
cleverly told little tale of Happy Hollow 


and its denizens. One might almost con- 
ceive it an American “ Cranford ” if one 
could conceive “Cranford” translated 
into terms of broad burlesque with an 
American Mr. and Mrs. Micawber (also 
broadly burlesqued) presiding over it in- 
stead of the thoroughly legitimate and 
exquisitely artistic Miss Matty and, say, 
Captain Brown. Pompous and grandi- 
loquent Colonel and Mrs. Bantam, Mrs. 
Purvis Hyde—Happy Hollow’s Mrs. 
Jamieson—A. J. Pelican—all are enter- 
taining in their way, and tho it is some- 
times a little confusing to follow the au- 
thor in his lightning changes from 

“straight work” to farce, one manages 
to extract enjoyment from his story and 
particularly his piquant way of telling 
it, as also his sly thrusts at institutions 
and conditions that exist in Happy Hol- 
low—and elsewhere. 
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Memoirs of a Child. By Annie Steger Win- 
ston. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., $1.00 net. 


This little volume is an epic of fairy 
thought and action conceived out of the 
very heart of childhood. Nothing com- 
parable to it has been published since 
Pierre Loti’s account of his own little 
boyhood appeared several years ago. The 
author has preserved without affectation 
or weakening sentimentality the angle of 
vision from which a very little girl 
viewed the phenomena of life and nature 
about her. And she has accomplished 


her task so delicately, with such minute 
wit, that the result is not so much a sweet 
fiction as it is an authentic contribution 
to literature dealing with the more or less 
esoteric mind of a child. 


a 


Literary Notes 


Tuomas Y. CrowELt & Co., New York, in the 
“Pembroke Shakespeare,” republish the orig- 
inal text of the First Folio of 1623 in a set of 
twelve volumes in a neat box (cloth, $9). The 
volumes are very light and handy, and the notes 
reduced to the indispensable minimum. This 
edition is for most students as good as a fac- 
simile folio, and will also be enjoyed by many 
general readers, who enjoy the seventeenth cen- 
tury flavor of such a text. 


....-The “List of Books on the Philippine 
Islands,” published by the Library of Congress, 
is a good piece of work in bibliography, and 
will be very useful to those who have had to find 
their way through the labyrinth of public docu- 
ments. Maps are indexed, and there is a list of 
the articles in the more important magazines, 
including over a hunderd titles from THE INDE- 
PENDENT. The leaves are uncut, altho there can 
be no possible reason for this imposition on 
the reader’s time in the case of a bound refer- 
ence book. 


....The Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., writes us that while W. C. Bryant’s col- 
lege poem, printed in our issue of January 7th, 
has not yet been gathered into the collections 
of Bryant’s Poems, General Wilson is mistakeri 
in supposing that it had not been previously 
published. It was printed in The Christian 
Union of June 25th, 1891, from a copy which 
Mr. Jenkins found among the papers of his 
father, who was in college with Mr. Bryant, 
and to which was attached the statement: 
“Written by W. C. Bryant, a member of the 
Sophomore class in Williams College.” 


Pebbles 


Vas it alone dot Dido died oh, 
Hemmed ’round by cruel fire? 
Ach nein, it vas not at all so, 
She had her funeral py her. 
—Yale Record. 


....The child was extremely ill. Anybody 
could see that. “ What has she been eating?” 
asked the doctor. “ She is just home from a lit- 
tle children’s party, where the refreshments 
were chicken sandwiches, fruit cake, candied 
cherries, nuts, coffee, chocolate creams and lob- 
ster salad,” said mamma. Doctor looked per- 
plexed. “ Anything else?” he asked. Mamma 
thought a moment. “Oh, yes! fruit ices,” she 
said. “Ah!” exclaimed the doctor at once. 
“Doubtless the water with which the ices were 
made was not thoroughly sterilized.” He shook 
his head.—Life. 


Speak kindly to the millionaire; 
Perhaps he does his best, 

Don’t try to drive him to despair 
With rude, unfeeling jest. 

Don’t laugh at portraits which display 
His face with common leer, 

And when he gives his wealth away 
Don’t take it with a sneer. 


Speak kindly to the millionaire, 
He has a right to live, 

And feel the sun and breathe the air 
And keep his coin or give. 

You may be rich yourself, you see, 
Before your life is through 

Speak kindly, and remember he 
Is human, just like you. 

—Washington Star. 


“When the English tongue we speak 
Why is ‘ break’ not rhymed with ‘ freak?’ 
Will you tell me why it’s true 
We say ‘sew,’ but likewise ‘ few;’ 
And the maker of a verse 
Cannot cap his ‘horse’ with ‘ worse?’ 
‘Beard’ sounds not the same as ‘heard;’ 
‘Cord’ is different from ‘ word;’ 
‘Cow’ is cow, but ‘low’ is low; 
‘Shoe’ is never rhymed with ‘ foe.’ 
Think of ‘hose’ and ‘ dose’ and ‘ lose;’ 
And of ‘ goose ’—and yet of ‘ choose.’ 
Think of ‘ comb’ and ‘ tomb’ and ‘ bomb;’ 
‘Doll’ and ‘ roll;’ and ‘home’ and ‘ some’ 
And since ‘pay’ is rhymed with ‘ say,’ 
Why not ‘ paid’ with ‘ said,’ I pray? 
We have ‘ blood’ and ‘ food’ and ‘ good;’ 
‘Mould’ is not pronounced like ‘ could.’ 
Wherefore ‘ done,’ but ‘gone’ and ‘lone?’ 
Is there any reason known? 
And, in short, it seems to me 
Sound and letters disagree.” 

—Bangaler’s Magazine. 
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Editorials 


A Model Arbitration Ireaty 


In view of the notable arbitration con- 
ference held this week in Washington, 
we discussed in our last issue what pro- 
visions a model arbitration treaty should 
contain. Altho the action of the con- 
ference will be taken after we go to 
press, the subject is so timely and im- 
portant that we venture to give in this 
issue the full text of such a treatyas would 
perhaps contain the most important pro- 
visions to make it serve as the basis 
of arbitration between England and the 
United States and be a possible model 
for future treaties between other na- 
tions. The points which seem to us of 
special importance to incorporate in 
such a proposed treaty are these: 

1. That The Hague Court shall acquire jur- 
isdiction in those questions not reserved for 
trial by war. 

2. That either party to such a controversy 
shall be able to set the wheels of the court in 
motion. 

3. That the court itself shall have authority 
to develop a suitable system of procedure. 

4. That in the questions reserved for war, 
the appeal to arms shall be made only after the 
decision of the court. 

5. That there may be no danger of a failure 
to constitute a court by the selection of judges 
for the trial of any particular controversy. 

6. That The Hague Treaty shall remain in 
force as long as the arbitration agreement. 


The articles of such a suggested 
treaty are as follows: 


Article I—AlIl differences which now exist, 
or which may hereafter exist, between the high 
contracting parties shall be determined by arbi- 
tration, under the treaty of The Hague. But 
nothing herein shall prevent entire freedom of 
action by either party in case of dispute or con- 
flict between either of the parties hereto and a 
third Power. 


The proviso of Article I is to make 
sure that nothing in this treaty shall im- 
pair our insistence on the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Even if the Doctrine were violated 
by England we would be free to act 
against England, because a Latin Ameri- 
can nation would be affected. Also, in 


case of war between England and any 
third Power, we should be free to act 
according to our interest. 

Article II—In cases involving the inde- 
pendence, autonomy or constitution of a na- 
tion, there may be an appeal to arms after the. 
decision by the Court of Arbitration, but only 
by the nation whose independence, autonomy 
or constitution is questioned. 


This Article places questions of fact 
and law on the same footing as ques- 
tions of fact under Articles 9 to 14 of 
The Hague Treaty (which provides for 
a commission of inquiry for questions of 
fact and allows an appeal to arms after 
the decision), with this difference, that 
appeal to arms is limited to the nation 
whose independence, autonomy or con- 
stitution is questioned. 

Article III.—The right of. appeal to arms 
after a decision by the court shall not be al- 
lowed to any nation in any case after it has al- 
lowed one previous decision of the court to 
stand in a case of the same character, nor after 
the expiration of six months from the rendi- 
tion of the decision. 


This Article is needed only in case 
questions other than independence, au- 
tonomy or constitution are reserved for 
trial by war. The provision made here- 
in will let custom have due weight, and 
custom is the great law-maker. 

Article IV.—Notice of what shall be con- 
traband of war in the conflict which is to come 
must be attached to an appeal to arms from a 
decision of the court. And all alleged viola- 
tions of the law of nations or the rules of war 
accepted by both parties, in any conflict upon 
appeal from a decision by the court, shall be 
passed upon by a Court of Arbitration consti- 
tuted according to the treaty of The Hague and 
the terms of this treaty. 


When war breaks out under present 
conditions the nations concerned make 
public their claim as to what shall con- 
stitute contrabrand of war, but this Ar- 
ticle would tend to minimize the trouble 
growing out of this question. In the 
old trials by battle between citizens of 
England, which were lawful as late as 
1819, the court named the weapons, the 
time, place and length of the encounter. 

IOI 
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International wager of battle between 
nations that are all the while within the 
United Nations may, some day, be regu- 
lated as to weapons, scene of action, 
length of duration, etc. ; but it seems suf- 
ficient at present to provide that the 
court shall pass upon any violation of 
recognized duties which occurred in the 
stress of war. 


Article V.—Either party to a controversy 
may deliver to the other party or parties a 
statement of its contention, and is entitled to a 
judgment according to the same, to be entered 
by the clerk, unless it receives a counter state- 
ment in a reasonable time. Upon application 
and proof of delivery of such statement of the 
case, the clerk of the court shall designate what 
would be a reasonable time for delivery of 
counter statement. 

A judgment by default may be set aside by 
the clerk for reasonable cause. 

Upon issue joined either party shall be en- 
titled to apply for an order of the court desig- 
nating the time, place and manner of taking evi- 
dence and fixing a time for the trial of the case. 

When this application is made, the members 
of the court for the trial of the case shall be 
selected. And it shall be proper for them to 
decide and announce to the contending parties 
the reasonable rules of procedure to be followed 
in the trial of the cause. 

Rules of procedure once anounced and fol- 
lowed shall be considered as constituting a 
part of the procedure of Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, but they may be changed by the 
court specially constituted to try any question 
upon the application of any party at the first 
session of a court after its first constitution. 


This Article enables either party to set 
the wheels of justice in motion without 
the active consent of the other party in 
a controversy which it has been agreed 
by this treaty shall be determined by ar- 
bitration. , 

It also enables the court to develop 
such rules of procedure as will make it 
most useful. 


Article VI.—If a court shall not be consti- 
tuted by the method provided in the treaty of 
The Hague, the clerk of the court shall sum- 
mon by lot a sufficient number of the members 
of the highest court of the nations signatory of 
the treaty of The Hague, not of the two high 
contracting parties, from whom the court shall 
be completed by the methods now in use in 
selecting a jury. The court shall determine 
how many peremptory challenges each party 
may make, also what shall be considered good 
cause for challenge. And any number of chal- 
lenges may be made for cause. 
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In making the members of the highest court 
of the nations eligible for duty on the interna- 
tional court, it is intended that only those who 
are actively judging in their own nation shall 
be eligible to judge between nations. 


This Article will insure the constitu- 
tion of a court, in case the method of 
selection provided in the treaty of The 
Hague fails to accomplish this. 


Article VII.—The high contracting parties 
agree that neither shall denounce the treaty of 
The Hague without the consent of the other, 
while this present treaty remains operative. 
And the Permanent Court of Arbitration pro- 
vided for by the treaty of The Hague shall have 
and exercise the jurisdiction created by this 
present treaty until the present treaty is de- 
nounced, even tho all the other signatory Pow- 
ers may have previously denounced the treaty 
of The Hague. 

And in order to make this Article of this 
present treaty effectual, the high contracting 
parties agree, so long as this present treaty re- 
mains in force, to keep their members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration duly appointed 
as provided in said treaty of The Hague. 


This Article is to provide against un- 
timely termination of this treaty by a 
denunciation of the treaty of The 
Hague by either of the contracting par- 
ties, or by the other Powers, which is 
now allowed upon one year’s notice. 

Article VIII.—This treaty shall continue in 
force for three years after it is denounced by 
either of the parties hereto. 


The idea in making the treaty run 
three years after denunciation is to en- 
able the parties to adjust themselves to 
the altered condition following the ter- 
mination of the treaty; for instance, by 
making changes in their army and navy. 
Three years would give the party op- 
posed to denouncing the treaty an op- 
portunity to carry the country for con- 
tinuing the treaty before it actually ter- 
minated. 


Article IX.—The number of judges to be 
selected as herein provided for the trial of any 
controversy shall be five, unless otherwise 
agreed by the parties, and decision shall be by 
a majority of the judges. 


The Articles of Confederation of the 
United States (1776-89) left the Con- 
gress free to fix the number of judges at 
seven or nine when it was necessary to 
constitute a court for the trial of a ques- 
tion between two States. It seems better 
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to fix the number cefinitely, and five will 
probably be found better than seven or 
any larger number—five being enough 
for counsel and not enough for confu- 
sion. 

Article X.—The president of the tribunal 
or court constituted by virtue of this treaty 
shall be designated by the court after it is fully 
constitued. 


The -ourt constituted at The Hague 
to trythe Pious Fund Case between Mex- 
ico and the United States recommended 
that subsequent courts constituted un- 
der The Hague Treaty should be left 
free to elect their own chief justice, in- 
stead of being compelled to hzve the 
umpire preside. They were of opinion 
that some eminently desirable jurists 
might be glad to serve as a member of 
the court, but yet unwilling to become 
its president. 

Article XI.—Unless otherwise agreed by the 
parties, English shall be the language used in 
the trial of questions arbitrated under this 
treaty. 


In a treaty between England and the 
United States English would naturally 
be the language of the arbitration 
court, and yet the members of the court 
selected for the trial of the question 
might be more conversant with some 
other language. In such a case the par- 
ties might well agree to the use of a 
language more convenient for the court 
and in the appointment of agerts and 
counsel select men versed in the lan- 
guage to be used in the proceedings. 


& 


New Problems in the South 


Tue holiday meetings at New Or- 
leans of the American Economic Asso- 


ciation and the American Historical 
Association set going a lively thinking 
that will affect public opinion, North 
and South. At no oher time have so 
many men who by training and occu- 
pation are qualified to reflect upon 
industrial and political problems ob- 
served Southern conditions at first 
hand. The Southern people, on their 
part, and their newspapers, were eager 
to obtain the impressions of these 
Northern visitors. The South felt 
the quickening influence of the strong 
intellectual movement that these asso- 
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ciations stand for, and the Northern 
men came home with.a sense of the 
reality and the difficulty of Southern 
problems that never could have been 
obtained through hearsay evidence. 

The chief fact forced upon the atten- 
tion of any Northern visitor to the 
South to-day is that the immediate 
problems of that section are not the 
ones that are most talked about. The 
political differences of the North and 
the South are becoming historical. To 
say that the race question also is tak- 
ing on an entirely new phase is to ex- 
press in moderate terms a fact of the 
most serious reality. The South is un- 
alterably determined to deny social 
equality to the negro race at any and 
every cost; but while devoting its 
best thought to devising all man- 
ner of political and ceremonial means 
to accomplish this end, the Southern 
people, quite unconsciously, are enter- 
ing upon a new stage of social evolu- 
tion that will settle the question of 
social equality in an incidental way. 
The new problems of the South are 
economic. The new economic devel- 
opment is about to put a pressure upon 
the negro race far more severe than 
any it has heretofore experienced. 
No intelligent student of industrial 
progress can fail to see that a consid- 
erable proportion of the black race in 
the South is doomed. Its inevitable 
fate is pauperism and crime. Under 
the new conditions that portion of the 
race alone will survive which is capable 
of mastering new industrial methods 
and of subjecting itself to the require- 
ments of systematic, intelligent, faith- 
ful economic activity. 

Like every section of the country, 
the South is witnessing the concen- 
tration of capital. The day of the 
small railroad is gone by. The day of 
the small cotton mill, of the small 
sugar plantation and the small sugar 
mill has long gone by. The new cap- 
tains of industry are men of the reso- 
lute sort, who propose to keep abreast 
of the times, and to enter into the fierc- 
est competition with their rivals in the 
Northern States and in foreign lands. 
To a great extent the undertakers of 
the new Southern enterprises are 
Northern men. Toa very great extent 
the capital which they control is 
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Northern capital. And herein lies a 
menace to the negro race. The South- 
ern employer has always been lenient 
toward the negro’s industrial faults. 
He has borne with him with a degree 
of patience that has often approached 
the border line of indifference. Not 
so the Northern capitalist. When the 
Northern business man finds that 
negro labor is inefficient and costly he 
does not hesitate—not for ten minutes 
—to turn the black man adrift and to 
give the job to a white competitor. 
As one journeys Southward through 
the Carolinas and into Georgia, he sees 
on every hand the evidences of a new 
and energetic life. Cotton manufac- 
turing towns are springing up on all 
the lines of railway. Well constructed 
brick mills are surrounded by neat and 
atractively designed cottages for the 
work people. These work people are 


whites, largely drawn from the hardy 
population of the Western uplands, 
and from the North and the West. In 
the sugar belt of Louisiana one sees 
hundreds of Sicilians working in the 


mills and on the plantations. The su- 
perintendent of one of the largest mills 
in the South says that he is displacing 
negro labor as fast as he can obtain 
white, and he exults in the fact that 
Italians are coming into Louisiana at 
the rate of ten to twelve thousand a 
year. In the best hotels one sees negro 
help only in the dining room. Your 
room is cared for by a white maid, and 
your boots are blacked by a white 
man. 

Three great industrial movements 
now under full headway are destined 
to work an almost revolutionary trans- 
formation of the South, not only eco- 
nomically, but also, in the long run, 
socially and politically. The inflow of 
Northern and European capital to de- 
velop Southern natural resources will 
be a continually swelling tide. The 
current of immigration that so long te- 
fused to cross Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line has at last broken through, and 
within twenty-five years the immigra- 
tion of European whites into the cot- 
ton, sugar and rice belts will be one of 
the conspicuous phenomena of our 
population statistics. The third move- 
ment is that of Western and South- 
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western farmers from Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Indiana and Illinois into the truck 
farming lands of the South. Within 
the last year between seventy-five thou- 
sand and a hundred thousand families 
from Missouri and neighboring States, 
as far east as Indiana, have thus 
changed their place of abode. Many 
of the great railroad systems are ac- 
tively furthering both the reflex move- 
ment from the West and foreign immi- 
gration, in connection with land devel- 
opment schemes. 

Such negroes as possess qualities 
that make them adaptable and am- 
bitious will doubtless find a place in 
the new order of things. Asa race, the 
negro is facing a crisis in his existence, 
and the industrial pace will not slacken 
to enable him to make up his mind at 
leisure what he had better do next. 
Those forces which are making for edu- 
cation and thrift are all that will save 
negro trash—or white trash, for that 
matter—from sinking into pauperism 


and crime. 
& 


Steel and the Shipyard Trust 


WE observe that some who feel keenly 
the loss of dividends on Steel Corpora- 
tion common shares are inclined to be 
lieve that the methods of Steel Corpora- 
tion financiers and promoters have not 
differed materially from those which the 
Shipyard Trust inquiry has brought to 
light. This was to be expected, for per- 
sons prominent in connection with the 
first of these undertakings were influen- 
tially concerned in the second. But it 
would be unjust to assume that motives 
and methods were the same in both cases. 
Such an assumption is forbidden by the 
evidence. 

To the great disappointment of many 
unfortunate investors the 4 per cent 
dividend on Steel common stock was re 
duced by one-half in October, and has 
now been discontinued. The par value 
of this common stock exceeds $500,000; 
000; the shares, for which the highest 
market price in 1902 was nearly $47, 
have fallen to the neighborhood of $10. 
Dividends are no longer paid because 
the company’s earnings have suddenly 
and seriously declined. There is 10 
doubt about this. In 1902 the net earn 
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ings were $133,308,000, or an average 
of $11,100,000 per month. For the first 
nine months of 1903 the average was 
$10,450,000; for the six months ending 
with September it was $11,500,000. 
Then the earnings dropped: 
September 

October 


November 
December 


$9,120,134 


3,100,000 


And for the whole year there was avail- 
able for dividends on the preferred and 
the common shares a balance of only 
$55,000,000, against $90,000,000 in 1902. 
At the end of that year there were orders 
on hand for 5,347,000 tons of products ; 
the orders now are for only 3,215,000 
tons. These figures show why there is 
no dividend on the common shares. The 
suspension of this dividend has been 
warranted by the condition of the com- 
pany’s business. 

We are not saying that the Corpora- 
tion is reasonably capitalized. We could 
not truthfully say so. The enormous 


volume of its stock was made to include 
the country’s prosperity, the “boom,” 
the tariff, and water enough to satisfy 


the owners of the constituent concerns, 
who sold long ago, we presume, a ma- 
jority of their shares to the public. We 
are not commending that expert man- 
ipulation of the Exchange market by a 
master hand which so successfully dis- 
tributed the shares that the underwrit- 
ing syndicate won a profit of more than 
$50,000,000. Due caution would have 
forbidden the payment of 4 per cent. on 
the common stock from the start. Earn- 
ings to warrant such payment could be 
sustained only by the maintenance of 
high prices, an absence of annoying 
competition and an unfailing demand for 
the company’s products. But there was 
a great mass of common stock in hand, 
and will anybody say that it could have 
been marketed at $45, $40, or $30 if those 
who controlled it and the company had 
not at once begun to pay a dividend of 
4 per cent. ? 

As for the overcapitalization, surely 
there was sufficient publicity about that. 
All who had any knowledge of invest- 
ments understood how great a risk wasin- 
volved in the purchase of such shares at 
Prices yielding (for the present, at least) 
anet return of 10 or 12 per cent. No 
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philanthropic and conscientious banker, 
it seems to us, could have advised per- 
sons of small means to buy Steel com- 
mon. If overcapitalization is contrary 
to public policy, it is high time for the 
people to prevent it by legislation. They 
have the power to do so. The Corpora- 
tion’s manufacturing business has been 
well managed; no similar company has 
ever given so much publicity to official 
reports concerning its affairs. 

Why have its earnings suffered so 
great a decline? Because of the failing 
demand for its goods. There were two 
leading causes thus affecting the de- 
mand: first, a paralysis of the building 
industry in New York, Chicago and 
other cities, due mainly to the action of 
corrupt walking delegates; second, gen- 
eral retrenchment and caution, either 
suggested or compelled by the prolonged 
decline of securities. In action and in- 
fluence these depressing forces, with 
others of less importance, were so asso- 
ciated or interwoven that no one of them 
should be considered by itself. Sam 
Parks boasted that he had increased 
wages in the buildirig industry; he and 
his kind have now been clearly instru- 
mental in reducing the wages of 200,000 
iron and steel workers. Whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of Steel Cor- 
poration financiers and promoters, they 
cannot fairly be accused of depressing 
the Corporation’s business. To the 
causes already mentioned should be 
added a growing competition of inde- 
pendent companies, capitalized upon a 
conservative basis. 

It is not asserted that those who or- 
ganized the Steel Corporation or those 
who have controlled its fortunes have 
violated the laws (altho some may ex- 
cept the Trust statutes) or have been 
guilty of contemptible and puerile diver- 
sions in finance. With respect to the 
Shipyard Trust the case is somewhat 
different, as all who have read reports 
of the inquiry must know. The latest 
contribution to the history of this organ- 
ization is one made by the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks relating to the Trust 
Company of the Republic, which under- 
took with unfortunate results such part 
of the promoting as was not intrusted 
to agents who besought the favor of a 
curious lot of persons in Paris. Here 
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was a plain violation of law in the mak- 
ing of large loans to the President of the 
Trust Company upon no security except 
the Shipyard stocks. At the Superin- 
tendent’s demand the steps wrongly 
taken were retraced, and the company’s 
solvency was preserved, at the cost of 
a loss of $1,000,000, which swept away 
the surplus and half the stockholders’ in- 
vestment. 

Superintendent Kilburn asks for legis- 
lation to prevent Trust Companies from 
undertaking schemes of promotion. This 
is not the first instance of an unwise and 
dangerous connection between a Trust 
Company andthepromoters of a combina- 
tion, but, as a rule, the great Trust Com- 
panies of New York do not need the re- 
straint which the Superintendent sug- 
gests. Those who, in this instance, as he 
says, “ flagrantly transgressed the law,” 
appear to have been very fortunate thus 
far in escaping prosecution. Thev have 
not avoided exposure; and the ‘proof of 
their sins, with the Shipyard testimony 
and the letters which describe that re- 
markable hunt for investors and under- 
writers among the gamblers of Paris, 
makes a repulsive chapter in the history 
of a kind of “high finance” of which 
we have had much more than enough. 


Carnegie and Nobel Awards 


ALMosT simultaneously come the an- 
nouncements of the grants made by the 
Carnegie Institution for the promotion 
of scientific research and prizes accorded 
by the Nobel Foundation for the greatest 
scientific triumphs, and it is interesting 
to compare the working of these two 
diverse methods for the advancement of 
knowledge. Obviously, those who have 
charge of the Nobel Fund have the easier 
task of the two; for, however difficult it 
may be to decide what man has made the 
most important discovery in physics, for 
example, it is still harder to determine 
what man is going to make the most im- 
portant discovery in physics in the fu- 
ture. In the first case there is only choice 
between the claims for pre-eminence of 
half a dozen whose names any student 
of that branch of science can give; in 
the second there are thousands of poten- 
tial geniuses or pretentious aspirants, 
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comparatively unknown, and the most 
worthy of them may be the most obscure 
or modest. 

The more original the experiment, the 
less certain it is that the results may be 
profitable, and the ablest investigator 
must often pursue fruitless lines of work, 
In such cases he usually prefaces his re- 
port by the words, “ These results, altho 
negative, are of just as much value from 
a scientific standpoint as tho they were 
positive,” which may be true enough, bui 
we notice that scholars prefer to publish 
those papers which do not need such an 
introduction. The difference between 
the two methods is the old question 
whether it is better to reward promise 
or performance. Some educators wish 
to abolish the custom of granting honor- 
ary degrees. Others would omit the de- 
gree given at “ Commencement,” when 
the student begins his life work, and have 
only honorary degrees awarded to those 
who have really accomplished something 
of value for their fellow-men. Those 
who had expected that the income of the 
Carnegie gift, as it is the largest amount 
of money free from all hampering re- 
striction to be given for the furtherance of 
pure research, would produce in the first 
year some imposing and astonishing re- 
sults, such as the solution of some one of 
the problems which have perplexed the 
human mind for ages, or the discovery 
of some great natural force for the serv- 
ice of mankind, will look over the list of 
grants in the Year-book about to be pub- 
lished with a sense of disappointment. 
Among the researches assisted by the 
money bestowed last year there are none 
that would enable one to use the time- 
worn adjectives “ epoch-making” and 
“ revolutionary.” 

Instead of building in Washington ex- 
pensive laboratories or devoting large 
sums to a single line of investigation of 
especial need or promise, as some of their 
numerous advisers have recommended, 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
have adopted for their first year the less 
spectacular but much safer plan of dis- 
tributing the $200,000 at their disposal 
among over one hundred investigators in 
every branch of science. One who is 4 
all familiar with scientific workers in this 
country will recognize most of the names 
given, and will not question that the 
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money given them will be productive of 
good results. 

- Astronomy, oldest of the sciences, gets 
the lion’s share, $26,800, and psychology, 
the youngest, gets least, $3,600. Astron- 
omy is already more heavily endowed 
than any of the other sciences, for a rich 
man is much more apt to give money for 
the biggest telescope in the world than 
to pay for the more humble apparatus, 
such as microscopes for a botanical or 
test-tubes for a chemical laboratory. It 
is somewhat curious that astronomy, 
which is the most abstruse and imprac- 
tical of the pure sciences, should appeal 
so much more strongly to “ the practical 
man ” than those which touch human life 
more closely and promise more tangible 
benefits. 

The part which most closely fulfils 
Carnegie’s purpose of discovering the ex- 
ceptional man and setting him at the 
work for which he is best fitted is the ap- 
propriation of $25,000 in amounts of 
$1,000 or less to young men who have 
shown ability and desire to follow special 
lines of inquiry. Such an amount, small 
as it is, coming at a critical time, may 
save to science a brilliant mind. If M. 
and Mme. Curie could have received a 
few thousand dollars some years ago, 
when they were trying to scrape together 
enough money to buy uranium residues 
for the extraction of radium, they would 
not have had to cut down on the cost of 
their lunches and ride their bicycles to 
school to save three sous bus fare, as 
they did. 

Probably it would have been more wel- 
come to them then than the $20,000 they 
have just received from the Nobel Fund 
as half of the prize for the most impor- 
tant discovery in physics. The other 
half of this prize goes to M. Becquerel, 
whose work on the new forms of radia- 
tion from minerals, the “ Becquerel 
rays,” led to the further investigations of 
the Curies. Our readers have been kept 
informed on these remarkable discoveries 
by numerous articles in the editorial col- 
umns and in the “ Survey of the World,” 
and by the first report of her work from 
Mme. Curie herself published in this 
country. 

The Nobel prize in chemistry goes to 
Prof. Svante Arrhenius, of Stockholm, 
lor his theory of ionization, which will 
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be ‘discussed later in these columns. The 
medical prize is awarded to Dr. Nicholas 
Finsen, of Copenhagen, who has been so 
successful in treating lupus and other 
skin diseases by the ultra-violet rays fil- 
tered from either the sunlight or electric 
light. For the greatest work in literature 
in the ideal sense the prize goes to Dr. 
Bjorstjerne Bjérnson, of Christiania. 
whose stories are almost as well known 
in this country as in Norway. We are 
glad to print an essay by and about him 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The awards have been criticised be- 
cause of the singular fact that three of 
the four are given to Scandinavians, al- 
tho Nobel expressly stipulated that no 
favor should be shown to Scandinavians 
in making the awards, but that the prizes 
should be open equally to all the world. 
However, no one can say that the re- 
cipients this year are not worthy, even 
tho he question whether they be the most 
worthy. 

The Parisian press has become aroused 
to the importance of keeping the leading 
position which France has recently at- 
tained in certain fields of science and is 
collecting subscriptions to assist French 
scientists in their researches. Of the 
money so obtained $12,000 has just been 
awarded to Madame Curie for the prose- 
cution of her studies on radium and 
$6,000 to Professor d’Arsouval for the 
same purpose, and $8,000 to M. Brauly 
for his work in wireless telegraphy. 
This is a very commendable form for 
the expression of patriotic zeal, and we 
hope it will spread as other Paris fash- 
ions do, all over the world. 


& 


Instructing Senators 


LouIsIANA and several other South- 
ern States have instructed, or will in- 
struct, their Senators to vote for: the 
Panama Canal Treaty. This is done by 
a concurrent vote of the two Houses of 
the legislatures of these States. Such 
instruction in other cases may be given 
to the Representatives of the States in 
the lower House of Congress. It is 
herein assumed that the members of the 
local legislatures have a better sense of 
what is to the interest of their State or 
of the country than have those men 
whom they have elected to the United 
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States Senate, or whom the people have 
chosen to represent them in the House of 
Representatives. 

In the present case it would seem to 
the benefit of the country that such in- 
struction is given. There was some dan- 
ger that the two Senators from Louis- 
iana might feel obliged by a caucus de- 
cision to vote with their party against 
the interests of their State and of the 
country. It was recognized in the vote 
taken in the Democratic Senate caucus 
that State legislatures might give instruc- 
tions that must be obeyed. Under the 
influence of Senator Gorman there was 
danger that the Democratic caucus 
would require the Senators to vote as a 
unit on the Panama Treaty, and the in- 
struction given will relieve us of the 
danger of loss of the treaty. And 
yet it is far from clear that it is wise or 
right for a State legislature to bind the 
action of its Senators against their own 
judgment. 

These Senators are supposed to be 
chosen for their wisdom. They should 
lead, not follow, public opinion. Their 
judgment, looking, as it does, over the 
whole State and the whole Nation, taught 
by a larger experience and outlook, ought 
to be wiser than of the local repre- 
sentatives of a small section of a single 
State. They are chosen, it is true, as 
representing the principles of a party to 
which they belong, and to these prin- 
ciples they are pledged. If they change 
their views on the questions upon which 
they were elected they should resign their 
places; but it is, and should be, left to 
them to decide in what way they can best 
carry out those principles, and how they 
shall vote for the interests of their State 
and Nation, and this because they are 
presumed to be not only men of inde- 
pendent judgment, but also of better 
judgment than those who have chosen 
them. They are, or should be, the picked, 
wisest men of their States.. To instruct 
them is to deny and insult their good 
judgment and ability. 

We are glad that it is not a usual thing 
for a State to instruct its Senators and 
Representatives. It would be unfortu- 
nate if the custom, occasionally in use, 
should spread. Massachusetts is not 
wholly satisfied with the votes of Sena- 
or Hoar, but she does not venture to 


instruct him how to vote. If she should, 
we presume he would understand it as 
a suggestion that he resign his seat, and 
that is what such instruction ought to 
be taken to mean—namely, that the State 
has lost confidence in its Senator’s good 
judgment and desires to elect his suc- 
cessor. 

But if a State ought not to presume 
to instruct its Senators, much less should 
the members of a party in the Senate or 
the House presume to instruct each other 
how they shall vote. The Democratic 
Senators in caucus bind each other to 
vote as a unit, even against the judgment 
of some individual Senators. We are 
glad that the Republican Senators take 
no such caucus action. It is utterly 
wrong thus to bind the votes of those 
who are chosen to use their own best 
judgment as to what is wise for their 
States and for the Nation. This vicious 
caucus instruction is the fountain and 
origin of further evils. It compels in- 
struction by State legislatures. Because 
some thirty or more Senators have 
banded together to manacle each other 
the State legislatures must be called in 
special session to unbind their hands. 
One can hardly conceive a more ridicu- 
lous condition or fatuous policy. It is 
no shining evidence of the political 
astuteness of amar Gorman. 


There can be no fire drills in 
the case of theater audiences, 
but the advantage of a well practiced 
fire drill, such as is familiar in many 
schools in our large cities, and ought 
to be familiar in all, is illustrated by a 
fire in Toronto last week. A three-story 
schoolhouse, with six hundred children, 
caught fire the day school opened after 
the holidays. Smoke was observed com- 
ing from the walls about the registers 
on the second floor; the teacher tele- 
phoned the principal on another floor ; he 
made a speedy investigation and sounded 
the fire-gong, which was the signal for a 
fire drill of the pupils. They responded 
immediately. None of the teachers or 
scholars was in a panic, and in less than 
two minutes the whole school was on 
the street, without their wraps. Then 
the larger boys went back and secured 
the wraps from the lower story and some 
of those from the second story, but the 
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whole building was in flames, and half 
the children lost their outer clothing. 
Not a single life was lost, nor one child 
injured, altho the building was totally 
destroyed. That one experience was 
enough to justify and repay all the 
trouble that had been had in fire drills 
during a dozen or more years. Doubt- 


less if the audience in the Chicago fire 
could have been as cool as these drilled 
children there would have been few, if 
They do some things 


any, lives lost. 
well in Canada. 


The bearing on what 
President Roosevelt 
calls race suicide of the 
employment of women and girls in fac- 
tory life is suggested to us by a cor- 
respondent, a workman in Paterson, 
N. J., a city which, like the neighboring 
city of Passaic, employs many thousands 
of women in its silk and woolen factories. 
He says: 


Race Suicide and 
Female Labor 


In this city a few years ago a man working 
at two looms would make about fifteen dollars 
per week, and could give his children a gram- 
mar school education. To-day if he can aver- 
age nine dollars per week he is fortunate, while 
his children leave school from two to four 
years before their course is finished. In 
Passaic there is a large colony of Eastern Eu- 
ropeans, Huns, Slavs, etc., who work in the 
factories there. They were for the most part 
imported by a woolen company which employs, 
it is reported, in the neighborhood of four 
thousand men, women and children. In this 
mill there are about two thousand full grown 
women whose earnings do not average three 
dollars per week; their husbands, brothers, etc., 
average about six dollars per week. The more 
skilled operators get more, but their number is 
comparatively few, and no Americans, of whom 
there are thousands capable of doing the work, 
need apply; they are all imported. The unmar- 
ried women employed in this mill and others, as 
this firm has many imitators now in their un- 
American policy, club together, six or seven 
occupying one room for eating, sleeping, etc. 
One of our judges is authority for the state- 
ment that the district in which the colony is 
located is responsible for ninety per cent. of all 
the cases appearing before his court. 

I lately asked a friend of mine returned 
from the West if he had married. 

“ Married!” he replied, “do you think I am 
a fool? President Roosevelt says every man 
ought to marry; that we are responsible for 
race suicide, and yet he knows that the lowest 
classes of Europe are coming here at the rate 

‘nearly a million a year. Do you think I 


would be guilty of marrying and raising a 
family to have to compete with them? Much 
as I would like a home of my own I can not 
curse my offspring thus; let a stop be put to 
immigration and the President will have no 
cause to cry about race suicide.” 


Our correspondent would shut out for- 
eigners from competition with native la- 
bor. Why not also shut out women 
from competing with masculine labor? 
It is the kinds of labor like that of 
masons, carpenters and. plumbers, where 
only men are emploved, that get the 
highest wages. 


We present our heartfelt 
commiserations to Dr. 
James M. Buckley and the 
Rev. Stephen Merritt, an aged Method- 
ist minister, in view of their evil plight 
if Dr. Dowie has any influence with 
powers above or below. Father Mer- 
ritt was proclaimed one of Dr. Dowie’s 
converts during his recent meetings in 
this city. Dr. Buckley could not be- 
lieve it true, and he received assurance 
from Father Merritt that if he signed 
an application for membership, he 
thought it was something else. Then 
Dr. Buckley, in The Christian Advocate, 
made a severe attack on Dr. Dowie, un- 
der the title “ A False Prophet.” Next, 
in the Leaves of Healing, Dr. Dowie 
prints documents in Father Merritt’s 
own handwriting, which seem to prove 
that he knew what he was about when 
he applied for membership in Dowie’s 
Zion Church; and he proceeds to take 
the final step in the following words 
(in capital letters) : 


“In the Name of the Most High God, I de- 
liver James M. Buckley and Stephen Merritt 
‘unto Satan for the Destruction of the Flesh, 
that their spirits may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” . . . 

“ May it be ere their bodies perish, they shall 
truly repent and be saved! 

“Tf they will not repent, all men and angels 
will say, ‘Their Damnation is Just.’ ” 


A Cursing 
Elijah 


Then followed this prayer: 


“O Father, I have committed these men, in 
Jesus’ Name, to Satan, for the punishment of 
the flesh. Let Satan have them, and their -bod- 
ies be destroyed, if they do not repent, and their 
spirits be saved in the Day of the Lord Jesus. 
For His sake. Amen.” 


lf we know Dr. Buckley he will laugh 
at the curses of the new Elijah, and 
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will have no special fear that Satan 
will get his flesh. This is not the first 
time he has been cursed, and he has fed 
on it. But what monstrous megalo- 
mania is it that will thus assume to 
pronounce destruction and damnation 
on one’s critics, with the evident de- 
sire and expectation that the Lord will 
cut them off before their time. Such 
curses are not falcons that can be un- 
hooded to hit their quarry; they are 
more likely to come home to roost. 
& 

Local Prohibition Very interesting statis- 

" tics of prohibition and 
_ in Texas = 
ns crime are reported from 
Texas, where the local option law as- 
sures that prohibition of the saloons 
shall be enacted only where it can be 
enforced by public sentiment. There 
are in that State 23 prohibition counties 
that have no convicts in the penitentiary, 
and 9 with only 1 convict each. In 39 
prohibition counties there are only 23 con- 
victs in all. San Jacinto County alone, 
with a population of 10,277 and the open 
saloon, has 25 convicts, and Montgomery, 


with open saloons and 17,067 population, 
has 21 convicts in the State prison; and 
these are two poor counties in the piney 


woods. Collin County, with 50,000 peo- 
ple and no saloons, has 20 convicts; La- 
mar County, with 48,000 and saloons, 
has 96. A large part of Texas has no 
saloons, and has one convict in 1,500 of 
population, while the territory with sa- 
loons has one convict for every 500 of 
population. Such figures teach a lesson. 
& 
At last it is clear what 
has been done at Rome with 
the courageous Abbé Loisy. 
lt was announced in the dispatches that 
the Cardinal Archbishop Richard, of 
Paris, had succeeded, after a sojourn of 
several weeks in Rome, in securing the 
condemnation of a number of proposi- 
tions taken from the Abbé’s books, and 
the putting of them in the Index of pro- 
hibited books. This has really been done, 
but there was delay in so informing 
Abbé Loisy himself. It is certain that he 
had strong friends at the Vatican court, 
and even in its inner circles, friends who 
succeeded in protecting him so long as 


The Abbe 
Loisy 
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Pope Leo lived. Perhaps the position of 
Abbé Loisy which excites the most 
criticism is not so much his acceptance 
of many of the views of the higher crit- 
ics as to the New Testament as his de- 
nial that the Gospel of John is, like the 
Synoptic Gospels, a historical view of 
the life and sayings of our Lord, altho he 
regards it as a correct development of 
Christ’s teachings. He would see in the 
Gospel of John a work which has some- 
thing of the relation to themere historical 
Synoptics which the Dialogs of Plato 
bear to the Memorabilia of Xenophon, 
both giving the philosophy of Socrates, 
but one in his words’ and the other as 
legitimately developed. When the scien- 
tific teachings of St. George Mivart were 
condemned at Rome he resisted ; but now 
that those of Abbé Loisy have been finally 
condemned, we presume he will accept 
the condemnation of the errors as mis- 
takenly supposed to be found in his 
books. When asked by an interviewer 
what he would do if his teachings were 
actually condemned Loisy replied: 

“TI am ready to retract any errors which 
others may deduce from my book by placing 
themselves while interpreting it at a point of 
view different from that which I occupied in 
composing it.” 


When further asked whether he would 
retract if the actual teachings of the 
book itself were condemned, he replied: 


“TIn that case I will consult my conscience, 
and will do what it commands me,” 


which was indefinite enough. 
s&s 


It is hard to find a luminous refuta- 
tion of this utterance of Governor 
3ates, of Massachusetts, in his second 
inaugural address: 


“Women receive the benefits of our educa- 
tional system. They outnumber the young men 
in all our schools, colleges and universities. 
Equally with men do they pay their taxes, and 
they are held equally accountable for infrac- 
tions of the law. They are equally interested 
in the economic and efficient management of 
civic affairs. They should have the same right 
as men, if they so desire, to vote for those who 
are to represent them in that management—and 
that, too, irrespective of the question whether 
other women, similarly situated, desire to exer- 
cise that right.” 
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Insurance 


Statistics as to Suicide 


Pror. Witt1am Bacon Baltey, of 
Yale University, in connection with his 
department of statistics and sociology 
has recently furnished some interesting 
statistical information upon the subject 
of suicides in the United States during 
the past decade. The number of cases 
to which reference has been made is 
10,000. Professor Bailey has classified 
them as to age, sex, locality and time. 
The predominant suicidal age is shown 
to have been between 35 and 40 years. 
More suicides occurred by married per- 
sons than by those not married. Of the 
10,000 cases observed 7,781 were males 
and 2,219 were females. The observa- 
tions of Professor Bailey established the 
fact that more married men became sui- 
cides than did those of the other sex in 
like condition. More single, widowed 
and divorced women commit the act of 
self-destruction than do men in like con- 
dition. Shooting is the favorite mode 
and despondency is the principal cause 
of suicide. Monday leads as the day 
most favored by suicides, particularly by 
males. Saturday is the day of fewest 
suicides. Female suicides prefer Sunday 
to Monday as the day to put a period 
to existence. Of the 10,000 cases under 
observation 3,687 occurred in the twelve 
hours before noon to 5,848 in the re- 
maining twelve hours. Beginning with 
midnight there is a continuous increase 
until 6 p.m. The three hours from 6 to 
9 P.M. show a falling off, while from 9 
o'clock until midnight is the period of 
greatest frequency. All this may well be 
studied not only by insurance companies 
interested in such hazards, but by those 
contemplating suicide and who wish to 
heed the conventions. 
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Apvices from Boston are to the ef- 
fect that Osborne Howes, secretary of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of that 
citv. has been appointed honorary Consul 
for Japan in the Athens of America. 


....T he London Times under date of 
January 9 states that the insurance rates 


on war risks covering marine shipments 
are generally well maintained and that 
such insurance is placed with increasing 
difficulty. Actual business is for the most 
part confined to the covering of general 
cargoes on neutral steamships against 
hazards which might arise in case a third 
power should be drawn into the Rus- 
sian-Japan controversy. 


....Embezzlements and defalcations 
for the month of November as tabulated 
in the current issue of the monthly Bul- 
letin of the Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany show a considerable falling off in 
amount in comparison with the preceding 
month. In almost every case the No- 
vember defalcations are gratifyingly less 
than those of October, the difference be- 
ing $1,533,498. The November items 
are given in detail in the following table: 

$58,000 
Building and loan associations 
Benevolent societies and institutions 
Court trusts 
Federal and State 
Firms and corporations 
Insurance companies 
Municipal 
Transportation companies 
Miscellaneous 








Insurance Statements 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The preliminary statement of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, issued on January 
tst, shows the total assets of the company to be 
$380,000,000, which is an increase of $20,000,000 
over last January. The net surplus is now $73,- 
000,000. The total income for 1903 was $72,- 
000,000, which is $4,000,000 more than the year 
previous. The assurance fund and all other 
liabilities has now reached $307,000,000. Last 
year it was $285,000,000. The amount of money 
paid during the year jus‘ closed for death 
claims, endowments, annuities, surrender values 
and dividends was $32,000,000. The new as- 
surance written exceeds by more than $40,000,- 
ooo that of any year in the history of the society. 
The amount of insurance that is binding has 
reached the sum of $1,400,000,000. The Presi- 
dent of this great company is James W. Alex- 
ander. James H. Hyde, a son of the late Henry 
B. Hyde, founder of the Equitable, is the Vice- 
President. 


Tit 





Financial 


Sale of New York City Bonds 


COMPTROLLER Epwarp M. Grout will 
receive proposals on January 20, 1904, 
for $10,000,000 3%4 per cent. Corporate 
Stock of the City of New York. These 
bonds are exempt from all taxation in 
the State of New York except for State 
purposes. i 


Financial Items 


CAPITAL applications in Great Brit- 
ain during 1903 were the smallest in ten 
years, falling to £108,462,000, from 
£153,812,000 in 1902, and £159.358,000 
in I9OI. 


....Lhe gold output of the world in 
1903 is estimated by the Engineering 
and Mining Journal to have been $327,- 
049,750, being the largest on record, and 
exceeding that of 1902 by $28,000,000. 


....By an agreement made last week 
concerning the use of a tract of land. the 
way has been opened for a continuous 
electric trolley road between New York 
and Philadelphia. It is said that the line 
will be completed before the end of 
February. 


....Bank clearings of the entire coun- 
ty for 1903 were 7%4 per cent. below 
those of 1902, and nearly 8 per cent. be- 
low those of 1901. Last year’s total was 
$109,267,527,062. Outside of New York 
there was a slight increase, but the de- 
crease here was 13% per cent. 


....The City Trust Company of New 
York, of which James Ross Curran is 
President, began business March 1, 1899. 
The annual statement of the company 
for the year ending December 31, 1903, 
shows total resources of $15,262,352. 
The capital stock is $1,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits $1,769,795, and 
total deposits $11,752, 460. 


.... The annual statement of the Trust 
Company of America for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1903, shows total re- 
sources of $20,167,736. The capital 
stock is $2,500,000, and the surplus and 
undivided profits $3,074,850. The de- 


112 


posits aggregate nearly $14,500,000. 


‘The President of the company, Ashbel 


P. Fitch, was formerly the Comptroller 
of the City of New York. 


....The Long Island Loan and Trust 
Company, whose annual statement is 
just issued, has reached the close of its 
twentieth year of business, having passed 
without loss through the financial panics 
of 1884, 1893 and 1896. The total re 
sources are now $9,174,362. The capital 
stock, surplus and undivided profits 
amount to $2,488,218. The total amount 
of deposits $6,605,200. 


...-Comptroller Ridgeley pointed out, 
in his remarks before the Bankers’ Con- 
vention, that bank deposits in the United 
States had increased since 1895 from 
$4,900,000,000 to $9,525,000,000, the 
gains in certain States having been as 
follows, in millions: Texas, from 35 to 
80; Iowa, from 78 to 211; Nebraska, 
from 35 to 82; California, from 200 to 
406; Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
from less than 2 to 27. The increase 
west of the Mississippi has been from 
$701,000,000 to $1,700,000,000. 


....The Van Norden Trust Company 
of this city, of which Warner M. Van 
Norden is President, has issued a state- 
ment comparing the resources and I: 
abilities at the end of 1902 and 1903. 
The total resources December 31, 1903, 


were $7,793,845, an increase of $929,749. 
Deposits show a gain of $853,868, the 
total deposits December 31st being $5,- 
657,036. The capital stock and surplus 
is $2,000,000. 


....Dividends announced: 


U.S. Fire Ins. Co., 3 per cent., payable Janw- 
ary 11th. 

N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co., 114 per cent. 
and extra 1 per cent., payable January 15th. 

Am. Car & Foundry Co., Preferred No. 19, 
1% per cent., payable February rst. 

Am. Car & Foundry Co., Common No. 15, 
¥% per cent., payable February rst. 

Rock Island Co , Preferred, $1.00 per share, 
payable February rst. 

Louisville & Nashville R.R., 2% per cent. 
payable February roth. 

Empire City Fire Ins. Co., 3 per cent., pay: 
able on demand. 

Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., pay: 
able January zoth. 
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WE OFFER 


$200,000 


GOODWIN CAR COMPANY 


6% MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 
nterest payable quarterly. Principal due December, 1908. 


At 101 and Accrued Interest. 


BUSINESS OF COMPANY.—Manufacturing patent steel dumping cars and leasing same. No cars are sold. 


SECURITY OF BONDS.—Cars costing almost twice the amount of bonds issued. Also entire property of 
Company including patents. Therefore better secured than regular car trust certificates. 
ARNINGS APPLICABLE TO THESE BONDS.—Estimated current year to be $70,000 or nearly six 
times interest charge Car rentals are paid directly to Trustee, the Knickerbocker Trust Company of New 
York, which company pays the interest and principal of bonds. 


PRIOR REDEMPTION.—The surplus income of the Company must be used to redeem these bonds prior to 
maturity at 102 and interest, the lowest numbers being those first redeemed. It is expected that the entire 
issue will be paid within 34 years. 


RETURN ON THE INVESTMENT.—From 5% to 8 per cent. per annum according to the date on which 


the bonds are paid. 


Owing to the small amount of bonds to be disposed of, orders 
will be accepted only according to priority of receipt . . . . 


FISK & ROBINSON 


BANKERS 
35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 











STEAMSHIPS 


—OF THE— 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Elegant new passenger steamers between 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


Leave New York every Wednesday at noon; reach New Orleans 
following Monday. Leave New Orleans every Wednesday at noon ; 
reach New York following Monday. 


For full information, rates, staterooms reserved, address any agent of the Southern Pacific as follows: 

New YorK: 349 Broadway New York: 1 Broadway Boston : 170 Washington St. 

PHILADELPHIA: 1098. Third St. Syracuse, N. Y.: 1298. Franklin St. Battimore: 109 E. Baltimore St. 
L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Passenger Agent, New York City, N Y. 

E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 
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Ask Grorers. 


Unlike all omfier 
Y pr, write 
rtown, N. Y., 11.8.A, 


For k g 
FARWELL & RHINE, 








Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


DON’T COUGH 


You won’t have to if you use 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


Sold by all Druggists. 

















1875— —-1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
$7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - 


WHAT PROFESSOR 
TREADWELL SAYS: 


Professor George A. Treadwell, returning from his late 
visit to the mines of the GEORGE. A. TREADWELL MIN- 
ING COMPANY in Yavapai County, Arizona, says: 

‘I believe we have the best copper property in 
the Great Southwest and I believe also that the 
Southwest is the coming copper country of the 
world. I believed all this before my recent visit 
to Arizona, but I have been further confirmed in 
my belief by all that I saw and learned there.” 

The stock of the GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 
COMPANY is thought by many conservative investors to be 
the best purchase on the market to-day. 


Assets over 


29th YEAR. 


Prices quoted on aprlication. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York 


The Long Isla 
Loan and Trust 


BROOKLYN, RN. Y. 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $1,450, 


Statement January Ist, 1904 
















RESOURGES East 
Bonds and Stocks . - - - $2.393 one 
Bonds and Mortgages - - 1,0% ~ 
ok SE on 
s—Demand an a us, i 4,619 
Cash in Banks ae a i COMP: 
Cash in Office - - - - - - - 322.481 
Interest Accrued - : > ; i 918 
Overdrafts - - - - - . : ‘ , 
$9,174,36 Capital Inve 
LIABILITIES eon 
Stock © . ° ° - ° 1,000.0 e Loans 
Sappias - - - > - - . ey | Demand Los 
Undivided Profits - - - - - - 488 2 Cash on Hat 
Dividend (January2) - - - - - 50 Accrued Int 
Due Depositors - 3 - - - 6,605, 
Certified Checks - - - - - - 19,1 
Interest Accrued a a 2 a 44 
Taxes Accrued Not Due 123 
$0,174,200 
OFFICERS. Undivided F 
EDWARD MERRITT, President. Deposits 
CLINTON L. ROSSITER, First Vice-President. = Fy °PO8ItS.... 
. re e 7, 
WILLARD P. SCHENCK, Assistant Secrummm °°"? f° 


Business and Personal Accounts are Solicited, 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


CITY TRUST 6 


OF NEW YORK. 
36 Wall Street. 
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bf NEW 
Capital, $ 










OFFICERS: Solic 
JAMES ROSS CURRAN. President. — 
JOHN D. CRIMMINS, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. SHELDON, 2d Vice-President. as Ww 
ARTHUR TERRY, Secretary. busir 


WALTER W. LEE, Asst. Secretary. 
STATEMENT DEC. 318T, 1903. 









RESOURCES. 
eee Weis Gaara ce rceccctcrtbtamessctissscessceees $1,109,208 F. We | 
(At market, $1,020,000 00.) Lyma 
Other bonds and securities........ .. ee H. M. 
(At market, $1,077,930 00.) oe 
OR TI cc cccocosccscsccesccsecsecscsccnnses 
_ ~~ —yugmmasenssnqgneetonne socecesoncccosssoecese mes H. Hy 
OEE. naraasaveccare ee 
Loans on collaterals....... +7 Demin 
Cash in vault and banks... - Harrin 


I aay ND wecrcncceneestessanecasecseens fe 


LIABILITIES, 






I nin cntmniiinienemaibin 
Checks outstanding 

Reserved for taxes 
ag Gd tsnnieccisnevtecs.cheniemmeneete 


_—e_—_—_ 
$15,262,809 
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BEGAN BUSINESS MARCH 1, 1899. 
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Van Norden Trust Gompany 


753 FIFTH AVENUE 


Near 58th Street 
NEW YORK 


East Side Branch, 321 Grand Street 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


RESOURCES. 


December December 
81, 1902. 81, 1908. 


Capital Investments,.......... e+ $1,007,718.14  $1,017,945.80 
Other Investments........ eccccce 238,056.54 541,689.49 
Time Loans and Bills Purchased. 1,718,158.99 8,127,814.52 
Demand Loans 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 

Accrued Interest Receivable. .. 


$6,864,096 90 
LIABILITIES. 





Accrued Interest Payable 
Reserved for Taxes...... ecceccce 














GIVES ‘‘GO”’ 


Food that Carries One Along 


It’s nice to know of food that not only tastes de- 
licious but that puts the snap and go into one and 
supplies staying power for the day. 

A woman says: ‘I have taken enough medicine 
in my time to furnish a drug store, but in later and 
wiser years I have taken none but have depended, 
for the health I now enjoy, on suitable and sustain- 
ing food, of which I keep on hand a tested variety, 
plain but nourishing. 

‘““Of these my main dependence is Grape-Nutss 
especially if I have before mea day of unusual effort 


either mental or physical. In this case I fortify 
myself the first thing in the morning with about 4 
teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts moistened with cream 
and not much else for breakfast, and the amount of 
work I can thencarry through successfully without 
fatigue or exhaustion is a wonder to those about 
me and even to myself. 

‘*Grape-Nuts food is certainly a wonderful 
strengthener and is not a stimulant for there is no 
reaction afterwards, but it is sustaining and strength- 
ening, as ] have proved by long experience.” Name 
given by Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
and cream will add more strength and carry one 
further than a plateful of coarse, heavy food that is 
nearly all waste. Grape-Nuts food is condensed, 
pre-digested and delicious. It contains the parts of 
the Wheat and Barley grains that supply the re- 
building parts for Brain and Nerve Centres. 

Look in each package fora copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 








Ne EQUITABLE TRUST Go. 


Df NEW YORK 15 Nassau Street 
Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as a trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances. 








Alvin W. Krech, President 
James H. Hyde, Vice-President 
L. L. Gillespie, Vice-President 
F. W. Fulle, Sec’y and Treas. 
Lyman Rhoades, Jr., Asst. Sec’y 
H. M. Walker, Asst. Treas. 
TRUSTEES: 


James W. Alexander, 


J. Henry Smith, 
George H. Squire, 
Bradish Johnson, 
William Alexander, 
Alvin W. Krech, 
M. Hartley Dodge, 
H. M. Alexander, 
S. M. Inman, 
W. R. Winthrop, 
H. H. Porter, Jr., 
W. H. Crocker, 
Charles Francis Adams, 2d, 
John M. Hall 
Edward M. House, 
L. F. Loree. 














The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1858. 
182-184 BROADWAY. 
Branch—Bowery and Grand Street, New York City 


$750,000.00 
ssseeee «+ 1,000,000.00 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS ..........-.0+++ 


R. W. JONES, Jr. 

NELSON G. AYRES. 

LUDWIG NISSEN, 

ERSKINE HEWITT, 

CHARLES J. DAY, 

GEORGE W. ADAMS. Cashier. 
JOSEPH E. KEHOE..................00..----Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


NELSON G. AYRES 
CHARLES K. BEEKMAN 
rneys. 


Atto 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Chairman Adviso Freight Committee, 
International Mercantile Marine Steamship Co. 
EUGENE BRITTON, Vice-President National Cit Hank 


klyn ; Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, N. = 
R. HALSEY 
HEWITT 








STEPHE 
ERSKIN 
R. W. JONES, JBscssce ; 
HUGH KELL came Adicts Merchant, 79 Wall Street. 
RICHARD B, KELLY Vice-President Fifth Nationai 


» Se 
CHARLES E. LEVY......Cotton Merchant, 80 Broad Street. 
ALEXANDER MoDONALD.... Capitalist. 
WILLIAM McCARROLL....Vice-President American Leather Co. 
LUDWIG NISSEN Importer of Diamonds. 
ANDREW W. P President United Fruit Co. 
JOHN C. WHITNEY 
































THE INDEPENDENT 
STATEMENT OF THE OONDITIONZOF THE 


TITLE CGUARANTEE & TRUST CO., 


146 Breadway, Manhattan. 175 Remsen St., Broo 
Manufacturers’ Branch, 198 Montague St., Brooklyn. 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 31ST, 1903. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
City of New York Bonds, at par..... ecvesccoeseweneen 00 | Capital Stock 


Other Stocks and Bonds en Gare US. ..+05 
9 vided Profits 
Dividend Cheeks outgending 
Deposito 





Amounts D 





#25, 
Amount of Mertgages Seld During 1903 . $39,456,624.00 
TRUSTEES. 


John Jacob Astor Chas. R. Henderson Martin Joost Charles Matlack Charles A. Pe: 
Edward T. Bedford Benjamin D. Hicks J y William H. Nichols Frederick Potter 
Charles 8. Brown John D. Hicks + Oli Charles Richarg 
Julien T. Davies wm. M. In am : 


William J. Easton A. D. Juilliard William J. } = 
Ellis D. Williams CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Presiden’ FRANK BAILEY, Vice- Preatéent. i Windmale 
CHARLES M. Dow, 2nd Vice- President, Manager Banking Department. 


EDWARD O. STANLEY, ones yd D. BURDICK, Secretary. 


NK 3 SRISTER, Manager Manufacturers’ Bra 
JOHN W. SHEFARD. ye 4, WRAY CLEVELAND, Assistant Secretary. 


Treasure a 
NELSON B. SIMON, HORACE “ANDERSON, DAVID BLANK, Assistant Secretaries. 
Deposits received subject to check. Interest allowed. 


Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wail Street. 


CAPITAL, . ‘ ' ‘ ‘ $2,000, 00 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . $12,063,207. 


This Company Is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and Is authorized! 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 














LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice? 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
JOHN A, STEWART. Chairman of the Board. 
Gustav H. Scuwas, 
Franx L 


‘YMA, 
Guores E, Visror, 
JaMES STILLMAN 


. 


Joux CLAFLIN, 
Jouw J. Pwer.pa 


|R.L.DAY @ CO 


BA 
The National Park Bank of New York NKERS 
ORGANIZED 1856. 3 Nassau St., New York. 40 Water St., Bos 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets 


Ueto" Mlencra "Scala tance apietan Son Soap 
elmon chard Delatie neis eton, John Jaco 

Astor, George 8. Hick George Frederic P'Vietor, A Albert H Investment Sec uritie 
Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne. > 


BINDERS to hoid thirteen copies of THE INDE- Ww E Sy T E R N z “ N 5 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
i ; AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
tl te of 35 cents each, 7 
1e rate o cents each, postage included eantis ter Gash. 


THE INDEPENDENT . 3 7 
’ CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, ™ 
; 130 Fulton Street, New York. . eedhantin: me: 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUG! 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKER Ss. 

Special facilities for meeting the investment needs 

of financial institutions and private investors. 
January List of Investment Bonds Mailed on Request. 


49 WALLSTREET, “THE ROOKERY,” 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 




















$10,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 32% 


Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


red | (Payable in Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1904 





OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 





DY A legal Investment for trust funds, exempt from 
+ taxation except for State purposes. No “ail or none” 
bids received, thus giving investors the same ad- 
vantages as dealers. Bonds are awarded to bidders 
0 offering the highest premium. 
Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. TWO PER CENT. OF PAR 
VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. It must be in cash or certified check on State or National bank 
of New York City. This deposit will, if requested, be returned Ger of sale to unsuccessful bidders. 
For fuller information see ‘‘City Record,"’ published at 2 City Hall, New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


ll EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New Vork 





- 280 Broadway, New York 

D Sie abate = hats Pea ane = ; 
Virginia Farms 31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 

eee CAREW INR COe tacorne iceond, Va. aS ae 





a ose Who wish to succeed in life must keep abreast of the tim 
» | in financial matters. a lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
LE ITN C LTE AIEEE A AE AREER at Oa A i NE ERR 


¥ 
J Fi INA NCIA L TOPICS, List of Mortgages issued montniy. Will mail to any address. 
blished"at" 50c."per year, is up to date. Every issue co LS 
, tose real value, Januar ANCIAL wor tee welgbe in John B ene tach cena a 
e.” 3 SH- ohn Hancock B e 
GCOMPANY, Exchange Court Building, New York. Home Office nabiished Pee) — eel 
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|NVESIMENI 
Choice 9% BondsY} 


VA GAS SECURITIES ARE 7; 


) OF THE BEST. 


A Reason: 


The gas securities that we offer are 
especially desirable because we personally 
manage the affairs of each property ; the 
manufacture of the product, the extensions 
and improvements, the purchase of sup- 
plies—in fact, every detail is under the 
supervision of people of experience and 
ability, thus enabling us to operate on a 
very economical basis. 

Other reasons—in a booklet —sent if 
asked for. 








A liberal bonus of stock given 
outright with our gas bonds. 


EDWARD M.DEANE & COMPANY. 
BANKERS. 


BANK FLOOR, MICHIGAN TRUST BUILDING 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


ct = 
WE OFFER FOR SALE 


Illinois Central Railroad 
Company 


Main Line Extended First Mortgage 
3%% Gold Bonds, 


Due April 1, 1951, interest April and October, 
at 99 and interest. 


Michigan Central Rail- 


road Company 
First Mortgage, 344% Gold Bonds, 


Jackson, Lanstnc & Sacrnaw Drvision, 
Due September 1, 1951, interest March and September. 


Mortgage at the rate of tess than $5,000 
per mile, at 9744 and interest. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


29 Nassau Street, New York. 
10 Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





























E. H. Rollins & Son 


Public... 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET - _ BOSTQ 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 





J. @W. Seligman @ (1 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Tra 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIE 


DIVIDENDS 


THE iMPORTERS’ 8 TRADERS’ 

BANK OF NEW YORK. 

New York, December 224, 1 

A dividend ot Ten Bee Cont. out of the conten ¢ 
last six months has today been declared by 

payable on the second of January next. The tr 

books will remain closed that date. 
H. H. POWELL, 0 





NATIO 





EMIGRANT 
Industrial Savings Bank 


51 Chambers St,, NEW YORK 


The Board of Trustees have declared 4 
semi-annual dividend at the rate of Three 
and One-Half Per Cent. per annum # 
all deposits entitled thereto, from $5 0 
$3,000, for the six and three months ending 
Dec. 31, 1903.” 

Interest will be credited under date Jan 
1st, 1904, and payable on and after Mondsy, 
Jan. 18, 1904. 

Deposits made on or before Jat. 

th, 1904, will draw interest from 

an. rst, 1904. 


JAMES McMAHON, President. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 
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LOUISVILLE ® NASHVILLE R. R. GO. 


The Board of Directors of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
ompany this day declared a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
ER CENT. (2%%) payable on and after February 10, 1904, to such 

be registered stockholders of the Company at 8 o’clock 


E. L. SMITHERS, Ass’t Treasurer. 
New York, January 8th, 1904. 
THE ROGK ISLAND GO. 
Office of the Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, Jan. 7, 1964. 





January 15, 1904. 

The transfer books for ‘the preferred stock will close at 3 o’clock 

gen 15, 1904, and open again at 10 o’clock A. M. January 
GEO. T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, January 7, 1904. 





Empire Gity Fire Insurance Go., 
61 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, JAN. 7, 1904. 
NINETY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
vidend of THREE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


FFIGE OF UNITED STATES FIRE INSUR- 
ANGE GOMPARNY, 
No. 46 Pine Street. 
137TH DIVIDEND. 
the Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annua) 
vidend of three (3) per cent., payable Jan. 11th. 
SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-Prest. and Sec’y. 


WERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPANY 


New York, J q 
PREFERRED CAPITAL ero © _ 
DIVIDEND NO. 19. 





Jan. 5th, 1904. 


lith, 1904. Transfer books will close Monday, Jat 
th, ieee re-open on Tuesday, February 2nd, 1904. pared 
A. BIXBY, Secretary. 8. 8. DELANO,' Treasurer.¥ 


GAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, L ‘ 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 8 _ 
DIVIDEND NO. 15. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors h 
lved that a dividend of ONE-HALF PER GENT. < 





HY was re- 


Tuesday, February 2nd, 1904 
. A. BIXBY. Secretary. S. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 


MERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


4 dividend of One and a Half Dollars share 
dividend of Three-fourths of a Dollar per a one 
paid on Friday, January 15, 1904, to stockholders of 
cord at the close of business on Thursday, December 31, 





transfer books will be closed from J 
muary 15th, 1904, both days included. a me 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
mber 16, 1908. 


MERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 





Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


cupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 

nuary 1, 1904, at the office of the Treasurer in New York 

ibe paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
et 

oe . WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
*w York, December 21, 1908, 





THE_NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE GOMPANY 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIVIDEND” NO. = 
A regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE PER CENT. have been de- 
clared on the capital stock of this Company, payabte January l5thy 
8 


1904, to Stockholders of record at ine close of business Januar 
5th, 1904. HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock of this 
Company has this day been Gocieres, pegeste January 20 next to all 
Common Stockholders of record at 12 noon on Friday, January 15. 
Transfer books will close at 12 noon on Friday, January 15, and re- 
open on Thursday, January 21, 10 A. M. 

HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


caaneennenenieenllll 





New York, December 29, 1908. 


sewn 2 te INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
$30,960,145.22 








Assets, Jan. ist,1903, « 
Liabilities, - <= - « 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, « aad e > 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York OFFice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, lianager. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $84,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms ef Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Every policy has en Mica thereon the cash 8 

op insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 

the Company's Office. 

Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
ASSETS.......-+++- $21 ,678,560.35 
LIABILITIES... ...--.--ececcenecrsrssteceses 19,281,299.00 

scece-$2,397,261.35 
Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and guaran: 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Breadway. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente 














Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 
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1860—— THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . 


‘ P ° Leather. 
{ Pres’t Title Guarantce 
and Trust Co. 
Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIREC1 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - = ~ 


Insurance in Force, over _= $45,000,000 


J. M. ALLEN. President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - ° - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - ~ Treasurer 
L. F, MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst, Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
Annual Statement. 


ED ecccce sepoccgpoces woes ai Se ai eecccce $500,000.05 
Sorplus over all Liabilities. were cocce et scooee TAG 2.88 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1903... '$2,534,084.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National > Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capita! Stock all cash... scihainiaanalihialtins icaaesiiaial if 0 o¢ 





Re-Insurance Reserv 
Unsettied Losses and other claims 04S 
Net Surplus. . ; anes <o Sine 0, 


Total Assets, "Jan. ‘it, 1908 5,303 71 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B.R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





—1904 | 


$8,600,000 


| EDWIN W. COGGESHALL 
LMAN 


| J. LAWR 
JAMES M. VARNU 





The Lawvers’ Title 
Tnsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brook 


Examines and insures titles. Makes search 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. 
real estate mort gages. Furnishes surveys 3 


| engineering data. Makes appraisements of 
| estate. 
| and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,0( 


Furnishes bills for taxes, assessmea 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Man 
Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-Presid 


DAVID B.OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN, LOUIS V. BRIGH 


Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 


Treasurer, 
WM. P. DIXON. 


Assistant Secretary, 
H, E. JACKSON. 


Assistant General Manag 
SAMUEL GREEN. 


DIRECTORS 
same H. HYDE 














AM P. DIX 
D. FAIRCHILD 
Y MORGENTHAU 





RHOAD 
ENCE ata 
LOUIS Vv. BRIGHT. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIK 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


3846 Broadway, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapt 


| for permanent and temporary usefulness to ati 


business men. Permanent, giving a large am 
of indemnity for the family ; temporary, guarat 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engy 
in speculative operations. It specially provides 
practical wants. 











Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 
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$21,500 Paid to Glaimants 
in Jersey Gentral Accident 


- $31,000 
5,500 
5,000 


Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N.J. - 
Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. 
Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, N. J. 


Proofs of claims-were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


The Preferred’s.“ Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 


They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 


The “ Preferred ” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 
It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 


For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President. 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 














The Yield of U.S. 


Government 


4 Per Cent. Bonds (1922) 
compared with the returns on 
the 5% twenty year gold bonds 
issued by 
THE Mutua 
Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
oF New York, 


Richard A. McCurdy, President, 


is shown in a ledger statement 
which be obtained by 


ad] 


4 


can 
ressing 
Nassau, Cedar, William and Li berty Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
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OF NEW YORK. 


Hs an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 


contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) th: 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Compan 


New York, January Wth, 1903. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 81st of December, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 81st December, 1902.......... .sesccscceccecccecceccscesesscsseevecsoes eonees mas 0 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902. . ¥ 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to $3ist December, 1902 


interest received during the year. 
Rent “ less Taxes 


Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and previous years 
Losses occurred, estimated and paid in 1902 





Less Salvages 
Reinsurances 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses 


The Company has boo following Assets, 

United 8 

Loans secured by Gollateral, and special I depot 

Real Estate, corner Walland William Streets 

Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien herd. thereon 

Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

~ + in pe pane of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries 
Jash in Ban 





Six per cent. interest on the gunning eemnenes of profits will be paid to the heiders thereof, or their legal repre 


on and after Tuesday, the third of February nex 
The outstanding certificates of the issue oF 1897 will be redeemed and pus to the holders thereof, or their legal representat! 


and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The “certificates to be produced at 


time of yment and cancelled. 
dend of Ferty per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 


A divid 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary, 


1 RUS1EES. 

MSINCK, JAMES G. DE FORKST, FRANCIS H. ‘LEGGETT. 

WILLIAM E. DODGE S D. LEVERICH, 
d Rf, LEAND 
; BO : EWALD TN: GEORGE H. MACY 
VERNON. H. BROWN LEME S COM, H MARSHALL, 

WALDRON P. BROWN, Ws Ha H. H. M MOOKE 

JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN’ JOHN Weir Lavi P. ‘MORTON, 
GEORGE C. CLARK, . LEWIS CABS LEDY ‘ep, HENRY PARIS 


A. 4, RAVEN, Presiden pont ony ELD 24 Vice: Presi 
Be Ae SONS, Vice-President. THEO. P. NOON 34 Vice Pres 


™ Fidelity and Casualty ( 


OF NEW YORE. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


[- IDELITY BONDS . : ‘T Hiscompany has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCE 
; NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-SEVEN Y 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUAL 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual inet 
HEALTH from premiums is about FIVE MILLIONS of dollars. Its busi 
ae. is protected by assets of nearly SIX MILLIONS, including at 
STEAM BOILER . earned premium reserve of TWO MILLION FIVE HUNDI 
PLATE GLASS THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 
of NEARLY ONE MILLION DOLLARS. It has paid M0 
BURGLARY ... THAN SEVENTEEN MILLIONS to its policyholders ff 
FLY Y WHEEL : LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSU 
ee ANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION 
: » » ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


















































DUMONT CLARKE, a mu t DIRECTORS : \% ea: 2. ee a ene. 5. saw Ane 


wii. P. DIXON Geo. ADE. N 
ALFRED W. HOYT, W. ALEXANDER E. OR -. — 
GEO. F. SEWARD, natin. — ' 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. inquiries addressed to this office will 
HENRY CROSSLEY, Ist Asst.-Secretary. * prompt attention, 
FRANK BE. LAW, 2d Asst.-Secretary. . 
EDW. C, LUNT, 3d Asst.-Secretary. AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TO 





